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HE Chinese loan for some twenty-five millions 
sterling, simultaneously offered to the investors 
of the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 

Russia and Belgium, seems to have been floated with 
complete success. Yuan-Shi-Kai will therefore get the 
means to buy security for himself and temporary order 
in Peking—at least, if any appreciable part of the twenty- 
five millions ever reaches the Chinese treasury when 
all the English and German and American contractors’ 
agents, who have been hanging about the Chinese 
capital for the past year, have been paid the amount of 
the orders they have extracted. We can only express 
once more our grave concern at the virtual subsidising 
of Yuan-Shi-Kai against the Chinese Parliament, and 
our apprehension that the outcome will be more judicial 
murders in Peking, the flight of the delegates, a revolt 
of the south, and civil war. 


* * * 


As for those whom Sir Edward Grey is distinctly 
inviting to lend money to Yuan-Shi-Kai, we can only 
say that they deserve to lose their investments. The 
provinces are remitting practically no revenue to 
Peking ; and the salt gabelle, in particular, has very 
largely disappeared as a national tax. What is pro- 
posed in the astonishing loan agreement is that foreign 
officers should be sent into all the provinces virtually to 
reimpose this tax. What will happen when some of 
these officers are murdered we shudder to think. The 


Times correspondent significantly reports that investors 
should recognise “that in present circumstances the 
salt gabelle is practically worthless as a security, and that 
the only guarantee for the safety of their money is the 
power of their own Governments to enforce payment in 
case the Government defaults. China itself is quite rich 
enough to pay—if run on business lines.” We hope 
some member of Parliament will ask Sir Edward Grey 
whether it is our 1880-1890 experience with Egypt 
which he is here beginning in China, or whether it is 
our eighteenth-century experience with India ? 


2 * *x 


It appears that our optimism last week in anticipating 
the immediate formal conclusion of the war was not 
altogether justified ; for, as we write, the preliminaries of 
peace are still unsigned. There are, however, no 
grounds for supposing that the successful completion 
of the negotiations is endangered or even for long post- 
poned. It has been suggested in several quarters that 
the reason for the delay is to be found in the desire of 
Servia and Greece to keep the bulk of the Bulgarian 
army tied to the Tchatalja Lines, in order, in the event 
of the differences between them and their ally coming to 
a head, that they may start the conflict with the advan- 
tage of a superior strategical position. This surmise, 
which may be regarded as the last expiring effort of the 
Press to make sensational copy out of the war, is not very 
convincing ; for, if the relations between the allies were 
really as bad as it implies, the negotiations for a joint 
treaty of peace would never have reached their present 
stage. And, indeed, what need is there to look beyond 
the known facts for an explanation of the delay ? 
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We do not envy the diplomatists who have to deal with 
the racial difficulty between Japan and the United 
States, which has been brought a stage nearer this week 
by the signing of the Californian Anti-Japanese Land- 
owning Bill. It is not that the law is unprecedented, 
for somewhat similar alien land laws exist in half a dozen 
States ; and one of them (Washington) has a measure 
directly discriminating against those aliens who are 
incapable of acquiring citizenship, which is exactly the 
Californian position. But Japanese public opinion now 
very seriously resents this discrimination, and is to-day 
forcing its Government to claim equality of treatment. 
On the other hand, Californian public opinion (and with 
it that of the whole Pacific slope, together with British 
Columbia and Australia) is equally vehement against 
the admission of any “ Asiatics ’’ to civic comity. There 
is much to be said against the mixing together, in the 
narrow penury of city slums, of the poorer and less 
civilised masses of incongruous races. The clash of ideals 
and standards is apt to result in a common degradation. 
But the popular resentment at a small number of 
Japanese owning or cultivating land seems less easy to 
justify. 

* * * 


‘ 


There is no room here for “ war talk,”’ such as the 
calculation that the Japanese fleet could fight now to 
much greater advantage than after the opening of the 
Panama Canal has permitted the easy concentration of 
the United States naval forces. The governing authori- 
ties on both sides want nothing less than a costly war. 
The Japanese Government has no desire to promote 
emigration to the United States or Canada, Australia 
or New Zealand. Whilst it cannot consent to its 
citizens being subjected to any indignity, it has shown 
itself willing to take measures, quietly, to prevent any 
appreciable outflow. Moreover, the American Federal 
statesmen, whilst constrained to do homage to “ State 
rights,” have always the Supreme Court to fall back 
on. It is by no means certain that these alien land 
laws will not be invalidated when tested in the Federal 
Courts ; cither as conflicting with United States treaties, 
or as themselves amounting virtually to treaties or 
agreements with foreign nations (which is beyond State 
rights), or else, in so far as they affect existing contracts 
or possessions, as depriving persons of their property 
without compensation. It is even uncertain whether 
the Courts would now hold that the Japanese, whose 
racial descent is certainly inscrutable, are debarred 
from American citizenship. An American judge is 
reported to have held lately that a Hindoo, “ being a 
Caucasian,’ was not included under the designation of 
** Asiatic ” ! 

* * * 

We confess that the result of the Newmarket bye- 
election surprised us as much as it surprised the successful 
candidate and his friends. For days before the poll the 


Times and other Conservative organs had been dis- 
counting the importance of the contest and generally 
preparing themselves to explain away the defeat which 
they seemed to regard as inevitable. The Liberal press, 
on the other hand, in anticipation of victory, had been 
declaring all the favourite items on its programme to be 





the real issues of the election. It would be difficult to 
say which party was the more embarrassed by the result. 
To us, however, it came as a welcome surprise. We do 
not believe that it is to be taken at anything like its full 
statistical face-value as an indication of a general change 
of opinion all over the country ; but it is a blow which 
the Government cannot ignore, and it should have the 
wholesome effect of forcing them to consider what 
reasons they are giving the electors to vote for them 
rather than for the Opposition. There is no doubt that 
the issue the election really turned on was the working of 
the Insurance Act. The Liberal newspapers contended 
that the agricultural labourer had been deceived by Tory 
misrepresentations on the subject, but, as the Times very 
pertinently replied, it is rather late to talk of misrepre- 
sentation in this connection. The working-class elector 
knows by this time far more than the middle-class 
canvasser is ever likely to know about the practical 
working of the Act; and if he dislikes it it is because 
practical experience has taught him to dislike it. 


* * * 


It is worth recording that one well-known Ministerial 
organ in a fit of repentance occasioned by the Newmarket 
defeat ascribed it, in part at least, to the treatment 
accorded in the House of Commons to two recent Tory 
attempts at “social reform.’ This sort of partisan 
behaviour it very properly pointed out “ has to be paid 
for at a tremendous price in the country.” But in the 
very same sentence it referred to the Bills in question as 
** frankly electioneering measures.” If they were merely 
electioneering measures—which, of course, they were 
not, except in the sense that the Old Age Pensions Act 
and the Budget and the Insurance Act may be described 
as mere clectioneerings measures—-surely the Minis- 
terialists were quite right to give them short shrift. 





* * * 


As we anticipated, the new printer of the Suffragette 
has not been prosecuted, and during the week the 
authorities have given other satisfactory evidence of 
their desire to climb down from their dangerous perch. 
The undertaking which Mr. Edgar Whiteley was forced 
to give when he was first brought before the magistrate 
was that he would not “ directly or indirectly take part 
in printing or publishing the ‘ Suffragette’ or other organ 
of the Women’s Social and Political Union or in printing 
or publishing any matter inciting to crime, etc.””. When 
the case came up again for hearing on Tuesday last 
Mr. Whiteley’s counsel applied successfully for the words 
in italics to be struck out. Mr. Hewart, on behalf of the 
Public Prosecutor, raised no objection, remarking 
blandly that “ he did not think the proposed alteration 
made any difference.” As Mr. Hewart and everyone 
else present knew, the proposed alteration involved the 
whole point at issue, the whole difference between the 
freedom of the Press and its arbitrary suppression by 
administrative order. We would suggest to the magis- 
trates who have been concerned in this affair that their 
duty to the public comes before their duty to the 
executive, and that whilst the chief blame rests with the 
public department which drew the undertaking in its 
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outrageous original form, they cannot escape their share 
of censure for having ever allowed it to be enforced. 
* * * 

According to the official returns published in the 
Labour Gazette, the percentage of Trade Unionists un- 
employed in April was only 1°7. This figure seems to 
be the lowest recorded for forty years. It is difficult 
to be sure how far the latest returns are comparable 
with the much less complete returns of the last century, 
but at all events we shall not be far from the truth if 
we assert that never for a generation at least have 
there been in Great Britain so few unemployed persons 
as there are to-day. Undoubtedly this is a state of 
affairs upon which the nation may congratulate itself. 
The Government especially have reason to be thankful 
for a condition of the labour market which has enabled 
their double Insurance scheme to be started with far 
less friction than they had any right to expect. But 
for our part we confess that our satisfaction, as we 
regard the curve on the first page of the Labour Gazette, 
is somewhat marred by the realisation of the wonderful 
chance which is being missed of dealing with the problem 
of unemployment in a really radical and compre- 
hensive fashion. The Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
touches only a few trades, and even for these is at best 
a palliative. Yet apparently the Government are con- 
tent to rest on their laurels, such as they are, and to 
forget that there is any problem left unsolved. 

* * * 

It is the old story. Governments, be they Liberal or 
Conservative, will never look far enough ahead to act 
until it is too late. Already politicians have forgotten 
the events of 1907 and 1908, the famous “ Grayson 
incident,’ and all the deep and widespread distress 
that lay behind it. They will not, we suppose, realise 
again what unemployment means until they are face to 
face with the next “ bad winter’’; and then we shall 
be told that precipitate legislation would be unwise, 
and that all that is possible is being done under the 
existing (and universally condemned) provisions of the 
1905 Act. Once again we shall have the scandal of 
relief works and demoralising doles, and when the crisis 
is past the House of Commons will relapse once more 
into its present state of shortsighted apathy. We hope 
these predictions of ours will be falsified ; but is there any 
solid ground for such a hope ? 

* * * 


Sir Edward Carson and Lord Londonderry had no 
new orders for their drilled men at last week’s gathering 
in Belfast; nor any surprises for their enemies. In 
fact, if the Nationalists had got up a bogus Unionist 
demonstration for the purpose of caricaturing the 
Ulster attitude, the speeches, in certain passages at 
least, would have been identical with those actually 
delivered at the Willowfield Club. Lord Londonderry, 
for example, would certainly have been made to say, 
as he did say, “ Do nothing rashly, put your trust in 
Sir Edward Carson! When the time comes we will 
not desert you.”” But it matters little in any case what 
the Covenanters say : their speech-making has no effect 
in England: those who have no direct experience of 
the genuineness of Ulster politics will at best draw the 


inference that these people cannot be impostors, or they 
would have a stronger sense of the ridiculous. One 
passage in Sir Edward Carson’s speech, an aside, de- 
serves attention. Nationalist bodies throughout Ire- 
land, he said, had been begging him to get them grants 
from the Government before the passing of Home Rule 
because “they knew they wouldn’t get them after- 
wards, or, if they did, would have to pay for them 
themselves.’ One would like to know whether or not 
he sympathised with his Nationalist correspondents ! 
The truth is that this question of Irish economics is one 
upon which the Unionists are unable to form a con- 
sistent opinion. At one moment Catholic Irishmen 
are economically degraded, and therefore unfit for self- 
government. At another moment they are prosperous 
and progressive, thanks to their proximity, under the 
Union, to the pocket of the Empire. 
* * * 


The bankruptcy proceedings taken against Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence in connection with the costs of the 
prosecution last year of himself, Mrs. Pankhurst, and 
Mrs. Lawrence, have brought to light two points of 
undeniable injustice in the present state of the law. 
The first point is that under the Act of 1908 a convicted 
prisoner, in addition to his punishment, can be made 
to bear the costs of the prosecution, whilst if he is found 
innocent he can recover no costs from the Crown. The 
second point is that in a case of conspiracy any one of 
the defendants, if convicted, can be made to pay the 
costs not only of his own prosecution, but also of the 
prosecution of all his co-defendants. There might be 
a hundred defendants, involving a prolonged and costly 
trial, but if one of them happened to be a man of means, 
though his own case were disposed of in a few hours, he 
might have to pay the whole of the legal expenses of the 
Crown incurred in respect of the other ninety-nine 
defendants. This inequitable state of the law dates 
only from the passing of * The Costs in Criminal Cases 
Act” in 1908, which seems to have been an unfortunate 
year as regards incursions on the established rights and 
privileges of defendants in criminal cases in the British 
Courts. We had occasion only a fortnight ago to refer 
to the egregious provisions of the Punishment of Incest 
Act, passed in the same session of Parliament. We 
wonder if the Liberal Publication Department includes 
these Acts in its “* Record of Liberal Legislation.” 

* * * 

The following advertisement appeared in the Personal 
column of the Times on Wednesday last: “ Vicar for 
many years of a large parish, and his wife, utterly unable 
to afford such a luxury, intensely desire a holiday abroad, 
free from work, free from cost, free from other com- 
panionship than their own. Will anyone who appre- 
ciates such a longing and is rich enough to gratify it 
provide means for this happiness?” We do not 
grudge the vicar his trip nor do we object to his begging 
for assistance in this fashion, because we feel that in all 
probability he both needs and deserves the holiday which 
he cannot afford. Further, we hope that he will not 
chance to read this note. But, all the same, we must 
point out that there are hundreds of thousands of other 
folk who in the course of their lives have worked as hard 
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and enjoyed as few holidays as the reverend gentleman 
and who cannot even afford the price of an advertisement 
in a respectable paper. But if one of them were to make 
a similar appeal with a view to the satisfaction of a 
similar or of a more urgent need, by word of mouth 
instead of by advertisement, and in a public street 
instead of in a public newspaper, he would be in serious 
danger of being imprisoned and conceivably even of 


being flogged. 
a * 


It is quite a common thing, nowadays, for popular 
newspapers to chronicle (on the suggestion of somebody 
in the trade—often an advertiser) a rise in the price of a 
commodity, a rise which need not be more than local 
and is sometimes quite factitious. Newspapers get all 
over the country, and a rise in London is deemed by 
provincial merchants sufficient excuse for following suit. 
Not long ago, when this prosaic land was penny-papered, 
price movements were chronicled in dim columns in 
small type under the forbidding title “* Market Reports.” 
The market changes interested only the wholesalers and 
the primary producers. Small middlemen learned the 
news by way of invoices when they renewed their stock. 
But to-day the smallest changes are conspicuously 
‘“* featured ’’ in the principal news columns. The varia- 
tions—monotonously upward, as it happens—in the 
price of bacon rival the war scare as the something that 
is better than nothing in the way of news. So it happens 
that simultaneously the curer learns of the advance by a 
sixteenth in the price of salt or sawdust ; the wholesaler 
calculates how that will affect the price of sides; the 
retailer, who buys the same newspaper, promptly 
translates it into terms of rashers—with a wholesome 
dislike of farthings ; and the thrifty housewife, pouring 
out the breakfast coffee, is warned by her well-informed 
husband of the greeting the polite shopman has already 
phrased for her on his way to work. Thus do the pro- 
ducers’ and retailers’ organisations—which have learned 
the trick from America—exploit the powerful assistance 
of the press to make the shorn love the shearers. 

* * * 

Parliament’s Whitsuntide recess lets us in for a sort of 
supplementary silly season, differing in degree but not in 
kind from that which comes on at the end of the summer. 
It is too early for the elephantine strawberry ; and big 
subjects such as tight-lacing, divorce, and the decay of 
religion must be kept for the silly season proper. But 
the Times has started a satisfactory discussion by 
inserting a letter from “A Peeress’’ denouncing the 
growing vogue of the Turket Trot, the Tango, and other 
dances deemed by her to be unseemly and even indecent. 
All the papers have taken up the problem, and the editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, who has a natural interest in 
vigorous terpsichorean exercise, has come out with a pos- 
ter, “ Shall We Dance the Tango ?”’ Some scornful Society 
ladies are inquiring as to what circles “‘ A Peeress”’ fre- 
quents ; for in their experience the offending dances have 
never been seen in really aristocratic ballrooms. Of that 


we know nothing. But we will say this : the dances men- 
tioned require too much concentration on the proper 
performance of their contortions to permit of much 
attention being paid by the dancers to the fervent 
embracing that is alleged to be their particular charm. 





INSURANCE DISCONTENTS 


HE loss of a Liberal seat at the Newmarket 
election is an “‘ eye-opener ” in more than one 
direction. It is not that the turnover of votes 
is large, or that half a dozen valid reasons for it cannot 
be given. It is the reports from those who have been at 
work in the constituency that are disquieting to Liberals. 
These reports coincide with others as to the feeling dis- 
played by the two or three thousand delegates from all 
parts of the country who have been meeting in the Whit- 
suntide annual conferences of the Friendly Societies. It 
is impossible any longer for Downing Street to ignore the 
fact that the National Insurance Act is both working 
badly and creating a vast amount of discontent. The 
Prime Minister has so far vetoed any idea of an amending 
Bill (other than the purely formal measure legitimising 
the extra payment to the doctors) on the ground that no 
Parliamentary device could exclude the private Mem- 
ber’s amendment, and that this would mean the opening 
of the floodgates. But the pressure for the most 
urgently needed amendments is strong. The official 
administrators, the Local Insurance Committees, the 
Friendly Society Executives, the Labour Members, the 
Trade Unions, the spokesmen for the women are all 
clamouring. To them are now added the ordinary Liberal 
Member and the Party Whips. Moreover, before the 
end of next session, the position of the unfortunate 
Deposit Contributors has necessarily to be resettled by 
Parliament. A general amending measure there will 
have to be ; and if not introduced at once it will probably 
absorb all the free time of next session. 

Let us realise, in the first place, that among men of 
inteliectual honesty, in their moments of candour, we 
have here no ground for party recrimination, though of 
such recrimination among the baser sort there will 
continue to be much. The Insurance Act is proving 
seriously defective, but what is working badly is not this 
or that detail, but the whole principle, the entire basis 
and structure of the measure. This, however, was the 
common doing of very nearly the whole nation. When 
Mr. Lloyd George unfolded his plan it was hailed, by a 
hypnotised world, with almost universal delight. It was 
accepted not only by every Liberal Member, but also by 
practically the whole Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons, and by all except half a dozen of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. It was unanimously approved 
by the House of Lords. It was endorsed by successive 
great conferences of the organised Labour Party, of 
Trade Unionists, of Co-operators, and of Friendly 
Societies. It was welcomed by the religious bodies. 
Even the employers acquiesced in silence. Now they 
none of them like the result, but it is unfair that they 
should turn round on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in flat defiance of expert advice, 
based his Bill on two original combinations, which 
greatly commended themselves to public opinion. It 
seemed a stroke of genius to combine a universally com- 
pulsory deduction from wages with an individually 
optional adherence to one or other voluntary Friendly 
Society. It pleased the whole House of Commons to 
unite a State-paid and State-regulated medical service 
with a free choice of doctors by patients and of patients 
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by doctors. From these two plans there follow, as it 
seems inevitably, practically all the defects that are now 
complained of. 

Consider first the hugeness of the financial commit- 
ments for which we have been let in. The revenue of 
eight millions a year which the governing classes were 
delighted to extract from the wage-earners—it was 
this that carried the Bill among influential people—is 
proving, to the Exchequer, the most disastrous of 
speculations. It is not merely that this revenue is 
indirectly costing us millions a year to collect, in the 
army of officials which the contributory plan necessitates. 
What is financially far more serious is that, in order to 
get these deductions from wages, the measure had to be 
framed on a gigantic scale. All that was needed was 
to provide for the two or three millions of families who 
were not, in fact, getting medical attendance and sick 
pay, otherwise than through the Poor Law. This might 
have been done by an extension of the Public Health 
hospitals and medical service. But if there were to be 
deductions from wages, it became necessary to include 
all the wage-earners, and, indeed, the eight-ninths of the 
entire population of the kingdom whose incomes are 
below £160 a year. Then the terrified Chancellor, 
staggered at the total, made one of those delusive 
economies that the Treasury knows so well. He 
omitted some items, and scaled down the cost of others, 
leaving great gaps in the scheme, which, had it been 
proposed by another department, the Treasury clerks 
would have pointed out must eventually be filled. A 
Parliament of men, elected by men, saw no injustice in 
raising five and twenty millions a year for sickness, 
whilst totally omitting from medical attendance the 
infants and children, and the homekeeping wives. 

So little independent judgment was brought to bear 
that no one seems to have observed that the Chancellor, 
whilst promising in express statutory phrase ‘‘ adequate” 
medical treatment of every case, had omitted to make 
any provision whatsoever for serious illnesses, requiring 
expert diagnosis, surgical operations, specialist treatment 
or hospital care. These flagrant omissions will, of course, 
have to be made good, and the five and twenty millions 
a year will be found in a decade to have doubled. Yet 
the die is cast. We cannot now go back to a mere sub- 
sidising of voluntary insurance, and an extension of the 
Public Health service for those who remain uninsured. 
No Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able to throw off 
the shirt of Nessus which Mr. Lloyd George has woven 
for his successors. All that can now be done is to trim 
off the ragged edges, and patch the holes—necessarily a 
costly process. 

The amendment most urgently required—fortunately 
the one that is most pressing politically—is the stopping 
of the degradation of the Standard of Life that the mea- 
sure is actually causing among the poorest folk. What is 
the use of talking of the imperative necessity of raising 
the agricultural labourer’s wages to a pound a week, and 
at the same time compulsorily deducting fourpence 
from his fifteen shillings ? And this is not the worst 
case. The Insurance Act is working the cruellest of 
evils among the casual labourers, the intermittently 
employed outworkers, the “‘ sweated ’’ women every- 
where. 


The principle is already admitted that nothing 


can properly be levied on the scanty earnings of the 
lowest-paid workers. The first amendment called for— 
one which no section of the House of Commons would 
oppose—is the raising of the present limit of relief from 
direct personal contribution from eighteen pence per day 
to at least three and sixpence per day. With this should 
come the consequential amendment of relieving from 
direct personal contribution all merely casual or inter- 
mittent workers, on the ground that whatever they may 
earn in any one day, their average throughout the year 
is hardly ever as high as a guinea per week. 

The second urgent amendment is in the arrangements 
for medical treatment. Regarded from the standpoint of 
the Public Health, the present arrangements do not any- 
where succeed, in practice, in providing for migrants; they 
have to a great extent broken down in London; they have 
admittedly failed over a large part of Scotland ; there are 
extensive districts in England in which they are little 
better ; and literally everywhere the Government breaks 
its statutory promise of “ adequate’’ treatment for 
every case by making (apart from tuberculosis) no pro- 
vision at all for any really serious case! It is certainly 
not worth while spending six millions a year of public 
money, with all the risks of malingering, merely to 
universalise the ordinary medical practitioner's “ bottle 
of medicine” for coughs and colds, bronchitis and 
dyspepsia, the chronic anemia consequent on inadequate 
nutrition and lack of fresh air, and—as must honestly 
be added—the incidental effects of a little more than 
‘* moderate’ drinking. Yet this covers the greater 
part of the work of the “ panel doctor.’” Whenever a 
case requires expert diagnosis, specialist knowledge, a 
grave surgical operation, or (apart from tuberculosis) 
institutional treatment of any kind, it is—so Mr. Lloyd 
George declares, we believe illegally—outside the scope 
of the “‘ medical benefit” provided by the Act. More- 
over, the nation will not for ever tolerate the absurdity 
of paying for the doctoring of the (occasionally alcoholic 
or syphilitic) adult, and refusing all medical treatment 
of the innocent and nationally far more valuable 
infants and children; or the peculiarly masculine in- 
justice of finding, in return for the contribution levied 
on the family, a doctor for the husband but (apart from 
the maternity benefit) none for the sick wife. 

Nor are the doctors contented. The medical pro- 
fession is, in fact, slowly waking up to the bad bargain 
it has made in extracting a higher price for the generalis- 
ing of an insidiously demoralising form of medical 
practice ; with the incidental result of opening up every 
district to the interloper, and the eventual consequence 
of the same increase in numbers and lowering of average 
incomes as is reported to have taken place in Germany. 
Everybody concerned is heartily sick of the Local 
Insurance Committees, which have clearly to be united 
with the Health Committees of the Town and County 
Councils. What else can be done would take too long 
to describe here. What is plain is that the present 
scandal requires to be immediately dealt with. 

The third big amendment required concerns the 
‘Approved Societies,” of which a large number are 
plainly destined to early bankruptcy. The Govern- 
ment virtually admits, by the constitutions which it 
has expressly approved, that the individual member 
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can no more be expected to control the administration 
of the society which he has been hurried into joining, 
than he can supervise the Treasury itself. What is 
going to be the position of the hundreds of thousands 
of wage-earners whom the Government has compul- 
sorily brought into insurance, and whose societies the 
Government is now watching steering straight for 
insolvency—very largely, in the case of the smaller 
societies, because of the admitted inadequacy of the 
Government allowance for management expenses? It 
looks as if Mr. Lloyd George had unwittingly let the 
nation in for more than expense. Will there be any 
alternative to a salaried medical service dealing with 
men, women and children, the systematic public pro- 
vision of sufficient hospitals in all districts, the merging 
of the Insurance Committees into the directly elected 
Local Health Authorities, and such an assumption of 
responsibility and control in all but the largest Approved 
Societies as to amount virtually, as in Germany, to the 
administration of benefits by local public authorities ? 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC 


OW that the Railway Companies have officially 
announced an all-round increase of 4 per 
cent. in their rates for the carriage of goods, 

the trading and agricultural communities (if not the 
general public) are beginning to realise what they have 
been let in for. This increase, accompanied by the general 
restriction of facilities and the numerous increases in 
passenger fares that are being made, represents the last 
gasp of private enterprise in the management of our 
great railways. Any further turn of the screw is incon- 
ceivable ; indeed, it is an open question whether already 
the directors have not overreached themselves. 

The system of railway rates—if “ system ” it may be 
called—obtaining in the United Kingdom is based on 
the principle of charging the consignor as much as can be 
squeezed out of him, subject to a more or less antiquated 
maximum rate laid down by Parliament many years ago ; 
in other words, of charging “ what the traffic will bear.” 
In making this latest increase, the Railway Companies 
are availing themselves of the power granted to them by 
the recent Special Act to recoup themselves, by means of 
rate increases, for improvements made by them since the 
strike of 1911 in the conditions of the labour they 
employ. Every side has its case. Let us, therefore, 
state as fairly as is possible the case of the Railway Com- 
panies for their present action. 

Every other commercial undertaking, they say, has 
the right to pass on to its customers the increased cost 
of production or services rendered, when such increase is 
due to higher prices for raw materials or to higher wages. 
Why, then, should the Railway Companies be singled out 
as forming the one exception to this general rule? Why 
should improved conditions of labour be granted at the 
expense of the shareholders instead of the burden being 
thrown upon the community as is the case in every 
other industry ? ; 

The reply is, that Railway Companies are not ordinary 
commercial concerns. In the world of business, where 


competition obtains, a manufacturing concern does not 
find itself in the delightfully simple position of being able, 





if its working costs go up from causes beyond its control 
or through inefficient management or wasteful methods, 
to increase its prices correspondingly. If it does this, 
competing businesses better equipped, more favourably 
circumstanced, possibly even more unscrupulous, will 
secure its trade. The Railway Companies are protected 
by their monopoly from all serious competition, and 
before admitting their claim to reimburse themselves for 
any increases in wages granted under pressure to their 
workpeople we are entitled to ask whether such claim 
is justified. If it can be shown that, entrenched in their 
monopoly, the Railway Companies have in the past under- 
paid their employés, have squandered millions, and by 
bad financia! methods have artificially inflated their share 
vapital, and that, by setting their house in order, they 
could easily effect economies largely in excess of the sum 
required to give more adequate remuneration to their 
workpeople, the arguments in favour of the increase In 
rates disappear ; for no one will attempt to dispute that 
on gencral grounds an increase in goods rates and passen- 
ger fares is bad for the country, and should be avoided if 
it is any way possible. 

What are the facts of the case? The Railways with 
their 608,000 workers are the largest employers of labour 
in the country. Alone among the great industries, the 
rate of wages here during the past ten years has remained 
stationary, the average weekly wage of the railway 
worker in 1900 having been 25s. 03d., and in 1910 25s. 9d. 
During that period the profits of the Railway Companies 
have risen from £40,058,338 to £47,355,889 (in 1911, 
£48,581,746) and the return per cent. paid on the total 
debenture and share capital of the railways, after 
excluding the fictitious capital as shown by the Govern- 
ment returns, has increased from £3 17s. 6d. per cent. 
to £4 4s. 5d. per cent. (in 1911). It has been the evil 
practice of the British Railway Companies all along to 
distribute the whole of their profits and to charge to 
‘apital expenditure items which in other countries, and 
in any well-conducted business, are met out of revenue. 
Thus, the London & North Western Railway Company 
during the last five years has had available out of its 
profits, after paying interest on its Debentures and its 
numerous Preferred Stocks, £14,149,000, out of which it 
has distributed as dividends on its Ordinary Shares, no 
less than £13,563,000. The British Railway Companies 
never pay off any of their debenture debt, but on the 
contrary issue fresh capital to meet every additional 
expenditure or improvement. They are all heavily 
indebted to their bankers and to their own workpeople, 
for instead of being invested separately, practically the 
whole of the benefit or other similar funds belonging to 
the railway workers (apart, of course, from private Trade 
Union funds) are merely book entries, representing a 
debt owing by the Companies. 

The difficulty of keeping up dividends on a capital 
which is growing faster than the assets of the Companies, 
together with the reluctance of investors to provide more 
money to be misspent by the elderly gentlemen in con- 
trol of our Railway System, and the pressure exercised 
by the shareholders, have compelled the Companies 
during the last few years to enter into working agree- 
ments, to reduce mileage run, and incidentally to raise 
fares and reduce facilities. Although nothing approach- 
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ing scientific management has yet been attained, the 
economies and increased earnings already achieved are 
probably well in excess of the additional expenditure 
the Companies will be put to on account of improved 
labour conditions, and the present increase is clearly an 
attempt to make an additional profit out of the operation. 
On last year’s figures a 4 per cent. increase in rates would, 
in the case of some of the Companies, be equivalent 
to two or three times the increased labour cost; and it is 
to be hoped that each individual Company will be called 
upon to submit proof that the increase in rates is not in 
excess of the amount actually required for improved 
labour conditions. 

To great manufacturing inland centres like Birming- 
ham and Sheffield the rise in freights will come as a 
serious blow, and it will accelerate the tendency, already 
noticeable, for large works to go to the coast. If there 
were any signs of ability discernible among the Railway 
Boards one might suspect that, realising the inevitability 
of nationalisation, the present rate increase was a move 
towards augmenting the profits in order to swell the 
purchase price. In the face, however, of such general 
ineptitude, it is difficult to give them credit for any deep- 
laid plan. It is, moreover, as we have said, not at all 
unlikely that the railway interest has already gone too 
far. These additional increases, together with the policy 
of general irritation adopted towards traders, will not 
only drive many manufacturers to the coast, but will 
stimulate the use of canal transport where possible, and, 
still more, motor traction; whilst increases of excursion 
rates and fares all round are not calculated to meet the 
competition of trams and motor omnibuses. In the words 
of the Mayor of Sheffield, the Railway Companies, by 
their present attitude towards traders and trade generally, 
have done more within six months to bring about the 
nationalisation of the railways than Socialists could have 
done in five years. Were we not as a nation almost as 
tolerant as our railways are inefficient, the end would 
have been long ago. 


THE PRICE OF RAISING THE 
SCHOOL AGE 


HE desirability, on both educational and indus- 
trial grounds, of raising the school-leaving 
age is no longer a matter of controversy. It 

is generally agreed that there is abundant justification 
for the step. The question remains, however, of the 
effect that such a course is likely to have on home life and 
on the standard of living of the working classes. Leaving 
aside the ubiquitous poor widow—that unwilling 
stumbling-block to so many kinds of social reform— 
there remains the ugly fact that, according to Professor 
Bowley, something like one-third of the eight million 
men in the United Kingdom employed in regular occupa- 
tions obtain less than 25s. for a full week’s work, 
including extras. The Board of Trade inquiry seems to 
show that, whilst in the well-organised industries the 
average wage per man is probably rather over 30s. per 
week, in the case of railway and internal transport 
workers it is only 24s., and of casual and unskilled 
abourers about 18s. These amounts represent full 


week’s earnings, and deductions must be made for 
unemployment, sickness, and holidays. In the light of 
these figures it is obvious that to impose on the working 
classes alone the duty of maintaining their children at 
school for a year (or two) longer than heretofore would 
mean an additional burden very serious to the more 
poorly paid sections. It has been observed that in large 
families the elder children suffer in early life, but that the 
younger members are often better nourished owing to the 
increase of the family income arising from the elevation 
of the older ones into the ranks of the workers. The 
arly offspring are sacrificed on the altar of the family, 
and it may well be feared that the proposal to postpone 
their wage-earning employment for a year or two at a 
time when the family needs are at their greatest is likely, 
in the absence of some kind of special provision, to 
render our last state worse than our first. The difficulty 
is undoubtedly a real one, and in spite of the cogency of 
the arguments in favour of lengthening the school life, 
it has led many people to withhold their active support 
from the proposal. On the other hand, we cannot delay 
the raising of the school-leaving age until it is certain 
that the increase of the wages of labourers and the pro- 
vision of honourable assistance for widows with young 
children have proceeded far enough to enable every 
family in the land to dispense completely with the 
varnings of all its members aged under fifteen. There- 
fore the difficulty as we find it to-day must be frankly 
faced. 

There is little doubt that numbers of meagrely paid 
workers will be prepared, in their own interests, and for 
love of their children, to make an attempt to bear at least 
a proportion of the burden. But where a family stands 
already on the poverty line no such direct contributions 
‘an be expected, or indeed ought to be permitted. In 
such cases the community for its own sake must take 
steps to lighten the burden. If it neglects to do so the 
inevitable result will be that attendance up to the higher 
age will not be enforced. Even with the school age 
where it is, the difficulty in the past of enforcing school 
attendance in cases of exceptionally low family income 
has induced many local education authorities to grant 
exemptions below the normal school-leaving age on the 
ground of poverty. But it is obvious that the earnings 
of children ‘“* exempted ”’ in this way are a subsidy in 
aid of the wages of the principal wage-earner of the 
family. Any objections which may be brought against 
a State “‘ dole’’ are equally applicable to them. More- 
over, to bar a child because of the poverty of his parents 
(or parent—for here the widow is in evidence) from the 
opportunity of continuing his school career is simply to 
add to his handicap and decrease the chances of his ever 
being able to raise himself in after life above the low 
standard of living which he has inherited. 

But in any case, from whatever point of view the 
matter is regarded, it is impossible to admit the plea 
that wages are too low to allow the mass of the child 
population a sufficiently extended education. Rather 
must wages be raised to enable parents to fulfil their 
obligations ; and it is worth noting that one of the results 
to be anticipated from the raising of the school age is an 
improvement in the position of the adult wage-earner. 
The competition which is now going on in the labour 
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market between lads and their own fathers is no trifling 
matter; and the withdrawal from wage-earning employ- 
ment of some hundreds of thousands of these juveniles 
will of itself tend to increase the employment of the adult 
workers—and still more their income, since boy labour 
is cheap labour. No one, we imagine, will care to deny 
that such a displacement of boys by men, reversing the 
process which has been going on for so long, would be 
eminently desirable—so desirable, indeed, that the com- 
munity can afford to pay, and to pay handsomely if 
necessary, for its achievement. 

Already in our educational system we acknowledge the 
necessity for providing aid to students by the device of 
the “‘ maintenance grant ’ and by the payment of fees, 
provision of books, payment of travelling expenses, etc. 
In the financial year 1909-10 the local education autho- 
rities of England and Wales expended on “‘ higher edu- 
cation ” a sum of about 4} millions, of which rather over 
£570,000 (almost exactly one-eighth) was devoted to 
“aid to students,” an expenditure more than double 
that incurred by the school medical service and the pro- 
vision of school meals. Altogether a considerable pro- 
portion of the scholars in secondary schools, trade 
schools, and similar institutions, are receiving subsidies 
in one form or another. Besides which our industrial 
and reformatory schools maintain juveniles until the age 
which it is suggested should be the normal school- 
leaving age, and even beyond it. Thus the community 
contributes towards the maintenance as well as the 
education of those who are set apart for special treat- 
ment as being either the best or the worst of the scholars 
in attendance at Elementary Schools ; and it is difficult 
to discover any general argument against the adoption 
of a similar course in the case of the average child, who 
has succeeded neither in securing a scholarship nor in 
finding his way into the police-court. 

It is admittedly difficult to estimate the cost of the 
provision which would be necessary. But a sum of 
£3,500,000 (representing about half the amount of 
the first year’s earnings of the 750,000 children who 
leave the elementary schools annually), if judiciously 
expended with a view to the needs of different types of 
cases, would probably meet all the most pressing diffi- 
culties of the situation. This expenditure, it is clear, 
must be borne by the State. Large sections of the people 
cannot bear the burden themselves, and no sane politi- 
cian would dream for one moment—in the present state 
of the temper of the local education committees—of 
expecting local authorities to find the money. There is 
no other alternative. The Government has committed 
itself (though in no very precise terms) to new and 
extensive educational developments ; but it is becoming 
more and more clear that better education is very largely 
—though not of course entirely—a matter not of new 
statutes but of more money. The real desire of the 
Government for educational advance will be measured 
by its generosity in providing the required funds not 
only for raising the school age, but also for other and 
equally important purposes. We have a right to de- 
mand that no legislation shall be passed without ade- 
quate financial provision for its administration, and the 
way in which the Government meets this demand will be 
the crucial test of its interest in Education. 





THE COLONISING OF INDIA 


HE opening, a few weeks ago, by the Viceroy of 

India, of the last section of the great triple 

canal scheme in the Punjab has called public 

attention to a department of Indian Government enter- 

prise which as a rule receives little notice at home. 

Irrigation becomes a word of vague and ominous import 

in times of famine, when from different sides the Indian 

Government is apt to be assailed on account of its slack- 

ness or bureaucratic indifference in a matter of supreme 

importance. In general, however, the subject is for- 

gotten, and few people in England could give a plain 

account of the situation as it affects the Indian Govern- 
ment and people. 

Ten years ago the policy of the Government of India as 
regards irrigation was overhauled. This was the result 
of Lord Curzon’s keen interest in the subject, and of the 
Scott-Moncrieff Commission. Lord Curzon, in this as in 
other matters, held views which were at variance with 
those of the majority of his colleagues. He was of opinion 
that the limit of the irrigable area in India had, even then, 
been almost reached, and what remained to be done would 
not, he thought, have much direct bearing upon the prob- 
lem of famine relief. This view was corrected by the Scott- 
Moncrieff Commission, which recommended new works 
designed to irrigate about 6,500,000 acres—roughly 
one-third of the total area provided for up to that time. 
The ten years since 1903 have been for the most part 
fortunate. The Government of India has had money to 
spend ; irrigation works have been pushed on; and in 
particular the scheme of canal colonies, planted in the 
region of State-owned wastes in the Western Punjab, has 
been, with the opening last month of the Lower Bari 
Doab Canal, brought almost to completion. This is the 
largest irrigation scheme in the world. It has involved 5 
a capital outlay of nearly seven millions sterling, and 
the area irrigated, comprising Crown waste and proprie- 
tary villages, is nearly four million acres. The estimate 
is that 1,871,000 acres will be annually irrigated, bringing 
in a net revenue to the Government of £518,000, repre- 
senting a return of 7} per cent. upon the outlay. A 
scheme so large, making possible the complete trans- 
formation of an immense tract of barren land in the 
province of the Five Rivers, is obviously a matter of 
immense importance—not to the Indian Government 
alone. Its completion within twenty years has played 
a decisive part in the development of the Punjab as one 
of the great grain-producing countries of the world ; it 
has altered profoundly the balance of social and econo- 
mic forces in Northern India; it has brought the 
Government alongside new problems of administration 
affecting not only the agricultural peoples of the Punjab, 
but also the aboriginal races and, in especial, the com- 
munities upon which the Native Army depends for its 
regular supplies of recruits. In a word, it has created a 
new situation, making demands upon every department 
of the Simla bureaucracy. 

We are, however, led to inquire how far these demands 
are being satisfactorily met, and whether these Indian 
Irrigation Colonies are quite as successful from the 
sociological point of view as they are from that of the 
engineer and land revenue officer. We do not find that 
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the Indian Government, in preparing one of these great 
schemes, gives much thought to the sort of social life 
that will be created, or to the necessary conditions of 
even Indian civilisation. For any really successful 
colonisation something more is required than canals. 
Who reports what roads are required ? Who organises 
the necessary sanitation, primitive as it must be ? What 
educational institutions are provided ? What hospitals 
and dispensaries and medical service? Finally, what 
arrangements are made for the protection of life and 
property in the new villages? We do not gather that any 
reports are obtained from the several expert depart- 
ments on these requirements, or that, in planning out a 
new colony, any provision is made for them. To get 
water to the sand, and crowds of immigrants settled 
down as the engineer prescribes, is all that seems to be 
thought of. We are led to these reflections by the fol- 
lowing notes, by a competent observer, of a recent visit to 
one of the most “‘successful ”’ of these Irrigation Colonies : 


**We were not so much impressed with the Colony, as a 
social and economic experiment, as its repute had led us to 
expect. . . . We were taken first to an inconceivably squalid 
mud compound, housing half a dozen families, with their 
buffaloes, in one hideous confusion. These turned out to be 
tenants—apparently rack-rented tenants, paying half of all 
their gross produce in kind, as well as bearing all the Govern- 
ment demands for land tax, canal charges and local cess—of 
a small landlord owning six ‘squares’ or 160 acres. The 
Government, whilst wishing to have a majority of peasant 
owners, had given some land to capitalist owners, thinking it 
desirable to have * leaders of society.” By common consent 
this had been a failure ; yet we were told that the Lieutenant- 
Governor was in favour of having such landlords in the new 
Colonies. 

** We went next toa regular Canal village, laid out officially 
at the outset, and inhabited by 60 families cultivating 30 
* squares,’ so that each family had about 13 acres, for which 
it was said to pay to the Government altogether about 
75 rupees (£5) a year. This was more prosperous in appear- 
ance than the tenants’ mud huts. The mud dwellings had 
their own extensive compounds ; they were furnished with 
elaborate wooden doors; and the house of the headman, 
into which he allowed us to peer, had a good many household 
possessions. The villagers had built for themselves a small 
mosque, and they supported a mulvi, whom we saw, and who 
taught the boys the Koran. But the people looked very wild 
and barbarous ; the cattle and children were promiscuously 
mixed up in the dirty compounds ; and there was, after some 
twenty years of colonisation, no sign of education, sanitation 
or medical aid—scarcely even decent roads, or any really 
effective police (as regards the protection of village property) 
being provided by the Government, which had attracted all 
these people to this spot. At the start there was absolutely 
no thought of doing anything but allot the land. No pro- 
vision was made—hardly any is yet made—for the conditions 
of civilised life. It was regarded exclusively as a question 
of water engineering and land allotment. Neither the Edu- 
cational nor the Sanitary, nor the Medical Officers—not even 
the officers responsible for police or roads—were asked to 
report what such a Colony required ; and no one seems to 
have planned out anything like a model settlement.” 





We do not raise these points as in any way criticising 
the engineers; or as reflecting on the truly great 
achievements of the Government of India in redeeming 
vast deserts from sterility, and in enabling several 
millions of people to grow the food that they need. But 
when so much is accomplished on the material plane, it 
seems a pity that the Government should take so little 
thought for the elementary conditions of civilisation. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRY-SIDE 
I—THE PEOPLE 
TT old English system, the democratic com- 


munity living on the manorial estate under the 

control of the Lord of the Manor, must have 
died out everywhere by the end of the eighteenth century. 
The modern system of the landlord, the tenant and the 
labourer followed it: we find it very firmly established 
a century ago. It must have been very soon after the 
foundation of this system that the landlords and their 
farmer tenants struck up the alliance which has not yet 
entirely broken down. In its origin the bond was largely 
economic, the squires in Parliament securing for their 
tenants the highest possible prices for corn and drawing 
proportionally high rents. The ‘“ Parliament-men ” 
could make or mar the tenants by manipulating, 
through protective tariffs, the price of corn, and the 
farmers knew it well, and stood by them accordingly. 
With Free Trade, the economic basis of the alliance dis- 
appeared ; nevertheless, it continued, depending in the 
main on personal ties. The squire of the old school 
remained the father of the village community, an auto- 
crat, but, as a rule, a good-natured one. I remember 
such a squire—a man of character and humour—with his 
finger in everyone's pie. His kindly influence lived long 
after him, spreading into many curious channels. <A 
characteristic story tells how one of his old tenants, sick 
unto death, sent to the old squire’s son to speak to him 
about religion. What had the old squire thought ? he 
asked : the old squire, it appeared, had thought that so 
long as a man behaved decently it did not much matter 
what he believed. The old farmer ruminated a little; 
probably the Methodists had been talking to him: 
and then, “I think I'll think as th’old squire used to 
think,”’ he said, “‘ he was a wonderful judge of a pig.” 
Nowadays even the personal bond between squire and 
farmer has gone, and it is only in politics that they still 
stand together. 

The labourer never came into or benefited by this 
alliance, and, indeed, his mind was occupied by other 
things. He spent all his life on his master’s land; by 
day, working ; by night, as often as not, poaching. He 
knew every inch of the land, and named the fields by 
such titles as ‘“* Small-gains,”’ to illustrate his knowledge. 
His interests hardly extended beyond his own and his 
master’s family, the land and the weather. Miserably 
housed and disgracefully sweated, he still had some 
rights on the common, and in most villages he got suffi- 
cient help in doles and perquisites to keep him off the 
rates. Even if he were a serf, he had some of the advan- 
tages of serfdom, for the classes above him felt some 
responsibility and made some effort to secure him work 
and food. Even if his master treated him badly, a 
common interest in the land created a bond of fellowship 
between the two. The modern labourer has little of the 
knowledge of or interest in the land that his father had, 
and rarely do the old personal relationships between 
master and man exist—they hardly can, for most 
labourers seem to make a move every few years. On 
the other hand, the labourer has a life of his own with 
quite new interests. Though probably not a trade 
unionist (unless he be a Norfolk man), he is pretty certain 
to be a member of a friendly society, and he may be a 
co-operator ; even if he be neither, he reads his Sunday 
paper and learns about trade unions, and co-operative 
and labour movements elsewhere. Moreover, though he 
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be the stay-at-home of the family, he cannot but feel 
himself to some extent a citizen of the world ; his cleverer 
brothers have left the country-side—maybe they are 
railwaymen or miners, or motor-drivers ; perhaps they 
are in India or Canada; his sisters, too, are seeing the 
world. Most of his relations are in the towns and 
colonies, and his children are talking of joining them, if 
they have not done so already. You may take it that 
only one out of every labourer’s family will remain a 
labourer. The upper middle class are still prone to 
think that they alone have the advantage of travel and 
knowledge of the world. Such a view is mistaken—the 
working classes have many similar advantages. A man 
working at odd jobs in my garden a few weeks back 
turned out to have been a soldier, he had seen more of 
India than I had; he had been, too, to Lhasa and else- 
where in Tibet, and had a good deal to say about his 
travels. My next door neighbour here, a cottager keep- 
ing a small village shop and post office, though quite a 
young man, has had many experiences. He has been a 
sailor, later on he spent some time in Johannesburg, and 
after that was in the mounted police in British Columbia. 
A would-be small-holder, criticising the way the celery 
was banked up in the garden, remarked that when he got 
his holding he intended to grow celery, and to put a roll 
of paper round each plant, just as he had seen it done in 
China. The man with his hand on the plough, stolid 
and indifferent as he seems, may be thinking over some 
scene on the veldt, which occurred when he was fighting 
as a volunteer in the South African War, or perchance is 
meditating on a primitive romance which entered into 
his life when a young soldier stationed in some Eastern 
city. Moreover, the labourer, in addition to this know- 
ledge of the world which has come to him as the result of 
the roaming habits of his class, is taking great interest in 
his betters, and indeed knows a great deal more about 
the classes that rule him than they do about him. Living 
in a tied cottage on a sweated wage, liable to lose both 
home and work if he offends his master, he soon learns 
that his present position in life and his hope of obtaining 
land later on, if he should need it, depends on his tact in 
dealing with the powers that be—he studies them ac- 
cordingly. His daughter, too, who waits at table at the 
squire’s house—a clever, well-educated girl—has her ears 
and eyes wide open ; she compares notes with her young 
man, a groom at the big farmer’s; and so many new 
ideas come into the father’s mind. Acute, but generally 
good-natured, criticism of the squires and farmers is 
characteristic of the rural worker of to-day. 

There is another class in the village that is often over- 
looked—the “‘ small men,”’ the blacksmith, wheelwright, 
and other village artisans, the publican, the higgler, the 
carrier and the small-holders. These people form, per- 
haps, a quarter of our rural population, and if all goes 
well with our modern movement, this class will rapidly 
increase until it dominates rural life. One finds amongst 
such men a considerable amount of intelligence, and 
some independence, based on the fact that they have 
generally a little money laid by. This is the class that 
provides in the main the applicants for small holdings 
under the Act, that creates agricultural co-operative 
societies, and that does not create credit banks, because 
they have money already. 

There is even another class in the village—the school- 
master or mistress too often stands alone, cut off by 
class prejudice from the parson and his friends and from 
the squire and large farmers, and detached by the bar 
of education from the small men and the labourers. 





Such, then, is the position to-day. The old rural 
community has disappeared, and every class has de- 
veloped in its own way. As a result the gulfs between 
the various classes are wider and deeper than they have 
ever been ; and this is not all : the various grades of large 
and small farmers, artisans, shepherds and other farm 
servants and labourers remain in their own grooves and 
mix but little with their neighbours. 

Amongst all sections, the opinion of the true agricul- 
turist, he who understands land and animals, the man 
who is “ a judge of a pig,”’ still carries great weight, but 
even his influence is on the wane, for a strong stream of 
new ideas is pouring into the village, and though our 
country people are saying little, they think the more. 

M. F. 


SCIENCE AS AN ELEMENT IN 


CULTURE 
I. 


CIENCE, to the ordinary reader of newspapers, is 
represented by a varying selection of sensational 
triumphs, such as wireless telegraphy and aero- 

planes, radio-activity and the marvels of modern 
alchemy. It is not of this aspect of science that I wish 
to speak. Science, in this aspect, consists of detached 
up-to-date fragments, interesting only until they are 
replaced by something newer and more up-to-date, 
displaying nothing of the systems of patiently con- 
structed knowledge out of which, almost as a casual 
incident, have come the practically useful results which 
interest the man in the street. The increased command 
over the forces of nature which is derived from science 
is undoubtedly an amply sufficient reason for encouraging 
scientific research, but this reason has been so often 
urged and is so easily appreciated that other reasons, 
to my mind quite as important, are apt to be overlooked. 
It is with these other reasons, especially with the 
intrinsic value of a scientific habit of mind in forming 
our outlook on the world, that I shall be concerned in 
what follows. 

The instance of wireless telegraphy will serve to 
illustrate the difference between the two points of view. 
Almost all the serious intellectual labour required for the 
possibility of this invention is due to three men— 
Faraday, Maxwell, and Hertz. In alternating layers of 
experiment and theory these three men built up the 
modern theory of electromagnetism, and demonstrated 
the identity of light with electromagnetic waves. The 
system which they discovered is one of profound 
intellectual interest, bringing together and unifying an 
endless variety of apparently detached phenomena, and 
displaying a cumulative mental power which cannot 
but afford delight to every generous spirit. The 
mechanical details which remained to be adjusted in 
order to utilise their discoveries for a practical system 
of telegraphy demanded, no doubt, very considerable 
ingenuity, but had not that broad sweep and that 
universality which could give them intrinsic interest as 
an object of disinterested contemplation. 

From the point of view of training the mind, of 
giving that well-informed, impersonal outlook which 
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constitutes culture in the good sense of this much-mis- 
used word, it seems to be generally held indisputable 
that a literary education is superior to one based on 
science. Even the warmest advocates of science are 
apt to rest their claims on the contention that culture 
ought to be sacrificed to utility. Those men of science 
who respect culture, when they associate with men 
learned in the classics, are apt to admit, not merely 
politely, but sincerely, a certain inferiority on their 
side, compensated doubtless by the services which 
science renders to humanity, but none the less real. 
And so long as this attitude exists among men of science, 
it tends to verify itself : the intrinsically valuable aspects 
of science tend to be sacrificed to the merely useful, 
and little attempt is made to preserve that leisurely, 
systematic survey by which the finer quality of mind is 
formed and nourished. 

But even if there be, in present fact, any such 
inferiority as is supposed in the educational value 
of science, this is, I believe, not the fault of science 
itself, but the fault of the spirit in which science 
is taught. If its full possibilities were realised by 
those who teach it, I believe that its capacity of 
producing those habits of mind which constitute 
the highest mental excellence would be at least as 
great as that of literature, and more particularly of 
Greek and Latin literature. In saying this I have no 
wish whatever to disparage a classical education. I 
have not myself enjoyed its benefits, and my knowledge 
of Greek and Latin authors is derived almost wholly 
from translations. But I am firmly persuaded that the 
Greeks fully deserve all the admiration that is bestowed 
upon them, and that it is a very great and serious loss 
to be unacquainted with their writings. It is not by 
attacking them, but by drawing attention to neglected 
excellences in science, that I wish to conduct my 
argument. 

One defect, however, does seem inherent in a purely 
classical education—namely, a too exclusive emphasis 
on the past. By the study of what is absolutely ended 
and can never be renewed a habit of criticism towards 
the present and the future is engendered. The qualities 
in which the present excels are qualities to which the 
study of the past does not direct attention, and to 
which, therefore, the student of Greek civilisation may 
sasily become blind. In what is new and growing 
there is apt to be something crude, insolent, even a 
little vulgar, which is shocking to the man of sensitive 
taste ; quivering from the rough contact, he retires to 
the trim gardens of a polished past, forgetting that they 
were reclaimed from the wilderness by men as rough 
and earth-soiled as those from whom he shrinks in his 
own day. The habit of being unable to recognise 
merit until it is dead is too apt to be the result of a 
purely bookish life, and a culture based wholly on the 
past will seldom be able to pierce through everyday 
surroundings to the essential splendour of contemporary 
things, or to the hope of still greater splendour in the 
future. 


“My eyes saw not the men of old; 
And now their age away has rolled. 
I weep—to think I shall not see 
The heroes of posterity.” 


So says the Chinese poet ; but such impartiality is rare 
in the more pugnacious atmosphere of the West, where 
the champions of past and future fight a never-ending 
battle, instead of combining to seek out the merits of 
both. 

This consideration, which militates not only against 
the exclusive study of the classics, but against every 
form of culture which has become static, traditional, and 
academic, leads, inevitably to the fundamental ques- 
tion: What is the true end of education? But before 
attempting to answer this question it will be well 
to define the sense in which we are to use the word 
‘“‘education.”” For this purpose I shall distinguish the 


‘sense in which I mean to use it from two others, both 


perfectly legitimate, the one broader and the other 
narrower than the sense in which I mean to use the 
word, 

In the broader sense, education will include not only 
what we learn through instruction, but all that we 
learn through personal experience—the formation of 
character through the education of life. Of this aspect 
of education, vitally important as it is, I will say 
nothing, since its consideration would introduce 
topics quite foreign to the question with which we are 
concerned. 

In the narrower sense, education may be confined to 
instruction, the imparting of definite information on 
various subjects, because such information, in and for 
itself, is useful in daily life. Elementary education— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—is almost wholly of 
this kind. But instruction, necessary as it is, does not 
per se constitute education in the sense in which I wish 
to consider it. 

Education, in the sense in which I mean it, may be 
defined as the formation, by means of instruction, of certain 
mental habits and a certain outlook on life and the world. 
It remains to ask ourselves, what mental habits, and 
what sort of outlook, can be hoped for as the result of 
instruction ? When we have answered this question we 
can attempt to decide what science has to contribute 
to the formation of the habits and outlook which we 
desire. 

Our whole life is built about a certain number—not a 
very small number—of primary instincts and impulses. 
Only what is in some way connected with these instincts 
and impulses appears to us desirable or important ; there 
is no faculty, whether “ reason” or “ virtue’ or what- 
ever it may be called, that can take our active life and 
our hopes and fears outside the region controlled by 
these first movers of all desire. Each of them is like a 
queen-bee, aided by a hive of workers gathering honey ; 
but when the queen is gone the workers languish and 
die, and the cells remain empty of their expected sweet- 
ness. So with each primary impulse in civilised man : 
it is surrounded and protected by a busy swarm of 
attendant derivative desires, which store up in its service 
whatever honey the surrounding world affords. But if 
the queen-impulse dies, the death-dealing influence, 
though retarded a little by habit, spreads slowly through 
all the subsidiary impulses, and a whole tract of life 
becomes inexplicably colourless. What was formerly 
full of zest, and so obviously worth doing that it raised 
no questions, has now grown dreary and purposeless ; 
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with a sense of disillusion we inquire the meaning of life, 
and decide, perhaps, that all is vanity. The search for 
an outside meaning that can compel an inner response 
must always be disappointed : all “‘ meaning ’’ must be 
at bottom related to our primary desires, and when they 
are extinct no miracle can restore to the world the value 
which they reflected upon it. 

The purpose of education, therefore, cannot be to 
create any primary impulse which is lacking in the 
uneducated ; the purpose can only be to enlarge the 
scope of those that human nature provides, by increasing 
the number and variety of attendant thoughts, and by 
showing where the most permanent satisfaction is to be 
found. Under the impulse of a Calvinistie horror of 
the “ natural man,” this obvious truth has been too 
often misconceived in the training of the young; 
‘““nature”’ has been falsely regarded as excluding all 
that is best in what is natural, and the endeavour to 
teach virtue has led to the production of stunted and 
contorted hypocrites instead of full-grown human 
beings. From such mistakes in education a_ better 
psychology or a kinder heart is beginning to preserve 
the present generation; we need, therefore, waste no 
more words on the theory that the purpose of education 
is to thwart or eradicate nature. 

But although nature must supply the initial force of 
desire, nature is not, in the civilised man, the spas- 
modic, fragmentary, and yet violent set of impulses that 
it is in the savage. Each impulse has its constitutional 
ministry of thought and knowledge and reflection, 
through which possible conflicts of impulses are foreseen, 
and temporary impulses are controlled by the unifying 
impulse which may be called wisdom. In this way 
education destroys the crudity of instinct, and increases 
through knowledge the wealth and variety of the 
individual’s contacts with the outside world, making 
him no longer an isolated fighting unit, but a citizen of 
the universe, embracing distant countries, remote 
regions of space, and vast stretches of past and future 
within the circle of his interests. It is this simultaneous 
softening in the insistence of desire and enlargement of 
its scope that is the chief moral end of education. 

Closely connected with this moral end is the more 
purely intellectual aim of education, the endeavour to 
make us see and imagine the world in an objective 
manner, as far as possible as it is in itself, and not 
merely through the distorting medium of personal desire. 
The complete attainment of such an objective view is 
no doubt an ideal, indefinitely approachable, but not 
actually and fully realisable. Education, considered as 
a process of forming our mental habits and our outlook 
on the world, is to be judged successful in proportion as 
its outcome approximates to this ideal ; in proportion, 
that is to say, as it gives us a true view of our place in 
society, of the relation of the whole human society to its 
non-human environment, and of the nature of the non- 
human world as it is in itself apart from our desires and 
interests. If this standard is admitted, we can return 
to the consideration of science, inquiring how far science 
contributes to such an aim, and whether it is in any 
respect superior to its rivals in educational practice. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
(To be concluded.) 





WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By StpNEY AND BEatTrRICE WEBB. 


VII—THE EXPANSION OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


T is a curious misconception which associates Socialism 
with a gigantic, centralised, bureaucratic, coercive 
and all-pervading government, administered from the 

State capital. As a matter of fact, the theorists of Socialism 
have talked far more of “‘ free democratic communes ” than 
of any State government. And if we turn from Socialism in 
theory to Socialism in practice, we find it, alike in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, in France and in Germany, 
advancing principally in the sphere of “* Local Self-Govern- 
ment.” In the United Kingdom alone a capital of some- 
thing like one thousand million pounds is already being 
administered by our democratically elected local governing 
bodies, practically the whole of this representing an achieve- 
ment of little more than half a century. 

Now, this ubiquitous local self-government of the 
twentieth century, of which we may take such a Town 
Council as that of Manchester or Nottingham as a character- 
istic type, is of quite modern origin. It is connected only 
by the slenderest historical thread with the old Municipal 
Corporation, the Gild, and the Manor. What actually 
happened—confining ourselves for the moment to the 
England that we know—was the gradual supersession, in the 
course of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, of 
the ancient local organisation of gildsmen and burghers and 
manorial tenants (Associations of Producers) by new group- 
ings of citizens in their capacity of consumers. Throughout 
the eighteenth century we see these little groups of “ the 
principal inhabitants ” of streets and squares, in one town 
after another, organising for themselves the suppression of 
nuisances and the paving, cleansing, sewering, lighting, and 
watching for lack of which they found they could hardly live. 
But unanimity is hard to get, and these voluntary committees 
become ‘* Commissioners,”’ and fortify themselves more and 
more by Acts of Parliament against the selfish, careless, or 
disorderly minority, who then find themselves compelled to 
pay the rates and submit to the regulations decided on by 
the majority. The Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, with 
the consequential legislation of the following decades, 
definitely put an end to the remnants of the old order of 
Associations of Producers, descending from the crafts or 
tenants in burgage, and took, as the basis of the new order, 
the Associations of Consumers, compulsorily organised in 
geographical constituencies, which had been empirically 
started by those thousands of *‘ Local Acts ” that are still to 
be discovered by our historians. This transformation of the 
very basis of local administration from Associations of 
Producers to Associations of Consumers has, for the past 
generation or two, dominated the development of local 
government in the principal countries of the world. It is 
this, in fact, which has made Social Democracy possible. 

We cannot here anticipate our demonstration, in a future 
article, of the permanent need of Associations of Producers 
(whether manual workers or brainworkers) in the State of 
To-morrow ; nor can we give here our explanation of the 
fundamental part that they must play in the control of 
industry. But in the light of history and contemporary 
events we can now see that to base any governmental organi- 
sation on Associations of Producers is to negative Democracy. 
Associations of the persons at work in a particular industry 
or profession, owning and controlling the instruments of 
production, and making their livelihood by the prices or fees 
that they exact—whether composed of independent crafts- 
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men, small masters, * self-governing workshops ”’ of manual 
labourers, groups of brainworkers, or combinations or 
trusts of capitalist employers—always tend to develop, 
sooner or later, into what Adam Smith called “ conspiracies 
against the public.” However essential a trade or pro- 
fessional union may be in safeguarding the personal liberty 
of the producer, this form of social organisation has the 
radical defect that directly it is endowed with any kind of 
supreme power it will seek either to limit its numbers or to 
enhance the price of its product, or in some way to protect 
its vested interest in a particular type of skill or training at 
the expense of the rest of the community. It becomes, in 
fact, an oligarchy. This was the tendency that ruined the 
craft gild; this is the tendency shown to-day by every pro- 
fessional association exercising governmental powers ;_ this 
is the tendency manifested by every trade union whenever its 
position permits. 

Associations of Consumers, on the other hand, even if 
enjoying governmental powers, have no interest in, and, 
therefore, no tendency to, any restriction of membership, 
and no vested interest to protect against the whole body of 
citizens. Whatever may be their other defects, they consti- 
tute an automatic democracy. The citizen of Manchester 
has nothing to gain by limiting the number of persons who 
use the municipal gas, water, electricity, or tramways, or 
the Manchester Ship Canal. On the contrary, the more 
nearly the customers of these co-operative enterprises 
become co-extensive with the community of citizens, the 
lower is the cost to each individual and the more specialised 
and extensive becomes the service. But besides this in- 
herent superiority as a basis of governmental organisation, 
the Association of Consumers has a peculiar economic 
advantage, the full scope and value of which is only now 
being recognised. It makes possible “‘ Production for Use ” 
instead of “ Production for Profit,” with all the security to 
the consumer of manufacturing for a known demand, avoid- 
ing the cost of “ marketing ” and advertising, and controlling 
the kind and quality of the service. And these peculiar 
economic advantages of provision by Associations of Con- 
sumers enable us to understand how it is that, against all 
the opposition of rival interests and all the prejudices of the 
propertied class, what is called “* Municipal Trading,” not- 
withstanding the many shortcomings of municipal organi- 
sation, is perpetually extending its bounds. It was in vain 
that the older economists argued that municipal enterprise 
must necessarily be more costly than that of individual 
capitalism, because neither the municipal councillors nor the 
municipal officials did their work under the incentive of a 
desire for riches! In spite of any such theory, each city 
discovers that, somehow or other, it suits the ratepayers and 
the consumers better to have municipal gas and water and 
tramways than to depend on the self-interested efficiency 
of the capitalist. But the prejudice of the moneyed classes 
is in this matter obdurate to argument. They remain quite 
unaware, for instance, even to this day, that, taking England 
and Wales as a whole, municipally generated electricity, 
though treating its workers somewhat more generously than 
the private enterprises, is actually costing less per unit to 
produce than joint stock electricity ; it is employing less 
capital per unit of production; the municipal electricity 
undertakings are paying or putting by annually more 
than the companies in rates and taxes, depreciation 


renewals, reserves and replacement of capital taken together ; 
and if it were the duty of municipal undertakings to pay 
dividends, the English municipalities, as a group, would have 
paid for the year 1910-11 a considerably higher dividend on 
the capital actually employed than the corresponding group 
of electricity companies. 


It is much easier to ignore these 


facts than to controvert them; but the ignorance has the 
intellectual drawback that it leaves unexplained the steady 
progress of municipalisation. 

But the most striking economic peculiarity of the muni- 
cipal organisation of industry is its effect on the phenomenon 
of price. This ceases to have any necessary correspondence 
with the cost of production. The modern munic pality 
adjusts the charge for each item of its varied services 0 n quite 
other considerations than that of cost. If it is deemed 
advisable to discourage consumption (as in Scandinavia with 
the sale of spirits) an almost prohibitive price may be fixed. 
Where economy in use is desirable, as in gas, electricity or 
tramway rides, payment per unit may be insisted on. Where 
ample use is to be encouraged, as with the household supply 
of water, a fixed annual sum is levied, irrespective of con- 
sumption, according to the value of the premises. Finally, 
where it is felt that the public interest demands the utmost 
possible use, and thus the maximising of the service, as with 
main drainage, roads, elementary schooling, isolation hospi- 
tals and all the medical attendance under the Public Health 
Acts, it is plainly undesirable to make any charge whatever 
for each separate use. Each person then takes advantage of 
the co-operatively provided service to the extent that he 
needs it, and pays (in his rates) for the common supply in 
proportion to his means or status as a householder. _ It is, in 
fact, in this way that our society is, in some of the most im- 
portant social services, making the stage from one form of 
Socialism to another—from Collectivism to Communism. 

Socialists look for an enormous expansion of local govern- 
ment, with corresponding changes in its structure and 
function. With what rapidity, to what extent, and in which 
directions this expansion will take place, in each particular 
country, must depend, it is clear, upon the advance of poli- 
tical science on the one hand, and upon the development of 
public spirit on the other. We may foresee an almost un- 
limited increase of municipal activity not only in the pro- 
vision of light and heat and local transit and in all kinds of 
public works, but also in the urgently needed extensive Te- 
housing of the people, and with this, probably, the bringing 
under municipal administration of the bulk of the building 
trade. We may imagine the existing market departments 
of our large cities growing into a co-operative organisation, 
under elaborate sanitary supervision, for the receiving, 
inspecting, grading, preparing for use and daily distributing 
to every houschold—as efficiently as the Victorian Govern- 
ment already “ markets ” Victorian produce, and as economi- 
cally as the Post Office now distributes letters—not milk 
alone, but also bread and meat and every sort of country 
produce, to the immense relief of the grower, small or great, 
who would find himself freed from the present frauds and 
extortions of the market. We can hardly fail to witness, 
even within our own times, an increase of the work of the 
local education authority, to an extent probably at least as 
great as its growth of the past forty years; and with this 
the development, on the lines of Acts of Parliament already 
on the Statute Book, of mere schooling into the provision, 
for all the children who would otherwise be destitute, of 
everything that the rearing of a healthy generation of citizens 
requires. There is much to be said for a municipal clothing 
department in every large city, not only to rescue from 
“ sweating” the wretched slaves who now make up the 
uniforms for firemen, policemen, tramwaymen, and other 
members of the civic staff, but also with a view to the pro- 
vision for all the children at school of adequate clothing 

that shall be at once varied, hygienic, and attractive—a 
measure which will be found to have quite surprising effects 
on the children’s health and intellectual development, and 
even on their weight and height. It is plain that our present 
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public baths, gymnasia, parks, playing-fields, libraries, 
museums, and art-galleries will no more suffice the citizens 
of a century hence than those that existed in 1800 would 
satisfy us to-day. We have, for instance, hardly begun the 
provision of municipal music; and we shall not for ever 
leave the capitalist cinematograph purveyor at large among 
our young people! It is interesting to notice that, if this 
expansion of Local Government went on in the United 
Kingdom for the next eighty-seven years, with no greater 
a percentage of growth than has actually occurred during 
the past cighty-seven years, the capital under the adminis- 
tration of our local governing authorities would by the end 
of the present century certainly exceed ten thousand million 
pounds. 

The autonomy of Local Self-Government, and also its 
capacity for expansion, have, however, certain limits. In 
our next article, on “‘ National Housekeeping,” we shall see 
that there are some services for which not any local area but 
the nation as a whole is the necessary unit; and we shall 
examine the function of the Central Authority of the State, 
both in stimulating and subsidising all the local authorities, 
and in maintaining throughout the length and breadth of the 
land a “ National Minimum” of civilised life for all its 
inhabitants. 


Correspondence 
MILITANCY AND THE SUFFRAGE 
To the Editor of Tue New STaresMAN. 

Sir,—There is no suffragist (which is to say, no democrat) who does 
not thank you for the high level of serious sympathy on which you have 
treated this question. But I confess my heart sank when I read your 
article on * The Future of Woman Suffrage,’ and realised that as soon 
as it comes to constructive thought you have nothing to offer but the 
fatuities which have been already preached, and already discredited, 
more times than one can count. Let me remind you that the Liberal 
Government, in the sessions of 1910 and 1911, could, without any loss 
of prestige or any party difficulty, have let through, instead of kiiling, a 
suffrage measure for which the House had voted by enormous majorities . 
They could have kept their promise of facilities for a similar Bill in 
1912, instead of “ torpedoing”’ it, as they boasted of having done. 
They could have insisted on keeping their word as to the women’s 
chance on the “ Reform” Bill, or could, at least, have offered a real 
instead of a sham equivalent. They could, in fact, have shown, any 
time during the past few years, that the * spade work ” of suffragists, 
the innumerable meetings, the multitudinous petitions, the unpre- 
cedented processions, the passionate resolutions, were of some sort of 
service in getting passed an elementary act of justice and democracy. 
They have chosen at each step to do the opposite. By deliberately 
breaking solemn pledges, by cynically flouting ‘* constitutional ”’ 
pressure, they have steadily incited to militancy and proved that 
nothing but militancy had the smallest effect upon them. When you 
said that the defeat of the Dickinson Bill was due to militancy you put 
your finger, perhaps, on a partial and proximate cause, but you ignored 
the main political fact of the anti-suffragism of the Liberal Government, 
and you forgot to add that but for militancy the Dickinson Bill would 
never have been practical politics at all. Now, in all this, what of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party ? Have they made one single effective 
protest against the Liberal campaign of dishonour ? Have they paid 
the smallest attention to the wishes on this subject of the annual 
conferences of their own supporters? Have they even kept their 
individual promises ? Have they ever, in the smallest degree, at any 
time whatever given the faintest practical indication that they would 
withdraw their Parliamentary support from the Government however 
deep that Government might wallow in falsehood and coercion ? Have 
they even troubled to demonstrate on those occasions when a demonstra- 
tion could not have embarrassed the Government, but could, at least, 
have shown goodwill to suffrage ? They registered a net vote of barely 
more than half their number for the Snowden amendment to the Home 
Rule Bill. The great majority of them have unhesitatingly supported 
the Government over the Plural Voting Bill, in spite of the Conference’s 
resolution on that matter. Five of them sank so low as to vote for the 
third reading of the Cat-and-Mouse Act, which is nothing else than a 
measure for the indeterminate torture of political prisoners. But it is 
not my purpose to attack the Labour Members. Suppose they are 
absolutely right and justified, from their own point of view—what good 


is that to suffrage ? Suppose their numbers are enormously increased 
at a General Election—what then? Is there anything to show that 
they will pursue any different course from the one they have pursued 
all along—sticking to the Liberals through thick and thin, getting 
precious little out of it even for themselves, and never showing fight 
even for the biggest principle ? The plain fact is, as everyone who 
makes a serious non-party study of politics knows, that the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party have, rightly or wrongly, abstained from giving 
any hint that they take woman suffrage seriously or are prepared 
seriously to champion it. You may well ask: To whom, then, are 
suffragists to turn? To whom but to themselves? If you, whose 
sincerity and political knowledge are beyond dispute, who have no job 
to get and no vested interests to protect, can really advise nothing 
better than ** spade work ” (which the Government are hoping against 
hope for all suftragists to adopt, so that the question may be trifled with 
unendingly) and support of the Labour Party (who, as a Parliamentary 
party, have demonstrated their contemptuous indifference to the 
subject), then, indeed, we have to ask ourselves whence help can be 
looked for. I do seriously believe that, viewed in this light, your 
article is the strongest possible incitement to militancy. More, I 
cannot help feeling that not you, but most of the people who give your 
advice, are largely responsible for that militancy which you honestly 
deprecate and deplore. If a number of sufficiently prominent people— 
journalists, constitutional suffragists, and the like—had said with 
sufficient emphasis from the first, ** The militants are morally justified 
because the Government's dishonesty leaves them so little choice,’ 
there would have been practically no militant action at all, because 
there would have been no need for it. The Government, who have 
traded for years on the moral apathy of the public, would have climbed 
down at once. Liberal editors (who know better than they preach) have 
very dirty hands in this matter. You, however, not having sold your 
soul, are in a position to say, “ While the Government are against 
Liberalism and democracy and free speech and fair play, we are against 
the Government.” You have indeed, in your notes, practically said 
this. But do not forget that you cannot be against the Government 
and yet with the Labour Party, who help to keep them in office and 
have several times saved them from certain and definite defeat. Clearly 
your advice to non-militant suffragists ought to be: ‘ The Coalition 
have done this thing: work against the Coalition.” [I still think the 
best—the only-—non-militant policy is the one which, though, of 
course, it did not originate with me, I urged at the Queen’s Hall meeting 
of protest after Mr. Asquith’s breaking of his ** Reform ” Bill pledge. I 
write without the figures by me, but I think you will find that over fifty 
members of the Coalition have majorities of under 300, about thirty 
have majorities of under 200, seventeen of under 100, and eight of 
under 50. Let the “ constitutionalists ”’ select these vulnerable points, 
concentrate on them, canvass them, hold meetings in them, rub into 
them the Liberal doctrines of democracy and free speech. Such action 
must bear fruit, if only at a General Election. And after that, if a new 
Government continues in the old dishonour, will you still advocate 
*“spade work”? Meanwhile, at any rate, let those of us who are 
politicians without being popularity-hunters or place-seekers say 
boldly that, bitterly as we hate and dread militancy, we realise how 
wholly the moral responsibility for it lies on the Government and the 
Government's supporters, and how surely the militants themselves are 
only doing, with incredible courage and devoted faith, what the Liberal 
and Irish and Labour Coalition have tried to prove the one way for 
unenfranchised people to exert political pressure at all.—Yours, ete. 
GERALD GouLp. 
University College, London, W.C. 


[We are scarcely concerned to deny Mr. Gould’s contention that, if 
it had chosen, the Liberal Government could have given women votes 
long ago. We have said as much ourselves. But when he questions 
the need for more spade work it is to be observed that he only advances 
in support of his view the old, threadbare, and never very profound, 
argument that spade work has so far failed to get women the vote. 
Exactly the same—and perhaps more—may be said of militancy. 

As for the Labour Party, it is true that it has not made Women’s 
Suffrage the chief plank in its programme—if it were to do so there 
would probably be no Labour Party after the next election—but does 
that justify Mr. Gould in describing its attitude in this matter as one of 
* contemptuous indifference.” Such a statement is merely an addition 
to the evidence—with which the whole of his letter abounds— f 
the extent to which he has allowed his indignation to distort his judy- 
ment; and hardly calls for a serious reply. But we may perhaps point 
out that it is just this habit, on the part of many suffragists, of scenting 
treachery everywhere and of pouring out indiscriminate abuse on all 
those who do not accept their tactics as well as their aim that seems to 
us the most disquieting feature of the present situation. To treat the 
Labour Party as if it were in the same box as Mr. Asquith in this matter 
is to misunderstand absurdly and fatally the political situation which 
has to be faced. We should have no objection to Mr. Gould’s regarding 
all sections of the Coalition as equally to blame and attacking Liberal 
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and Labour seats alike, if there were the slightest ground for supposing 
that by doing so he would bring the enfranchisement of women a day 
nearer. But he does not even attempt to demonstrate that there is 
anything to be gained by his undiscriminating policy ; it expresses the 
equal measure of indignation which he feels towards either section of 
the Coalition, and that seems to be enough for him. Until the Women’s 
Movement recognises—as an important part of it has already recognised 
—the Labour Party as‘a friend, so long, we are convinced, votes for 
women will be a political impossibility.—Eb. N. S.] 








To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMan. 

Sir,—Your interesting article on “* The Future of Woman Suffrage *’ 
does not, I think, accurately represent the position of militant suffra- 
gists. They do not contend “ that the vote ought to be won by force,”’ 
their aim is to show that the Government cannot withhold the vote 
from women by force. The agitation for woman suffrage is a perfectly 
legitimate agitation, but the Government from the first has tried to 
repress it by force, to coerce women into submission. Women naturally 
retaliated, and in so doing their object was not to prove that their 
physical force was stronger than that of the authorities, but to demon- 
strate beyond the possibility of doubt the futility of physical force as a 
basis of government. They have shown by their struggle that the 
Government can imprison women, can brutally ill-use them by forcible 
feeding, can shoot them down if it likes, but cannot govern them 
without their consent. Women do not seek, so far as I am aware, to 
justify militancy—they claim that militancy or resistance to authority 
is inevitable under injustice. It is not women but the Government 
who want teaching “ that the use of physical force in politics is out of 
date in this country.” The Government has put a limitation to its own 
powers in this mattery-it refuses to let its women opponents die in 
prison. It callously allows them to be brought to the point of death 
before releasing them, but it cannot face the public opinion which would 
be aroused if a few women suffragists died in prison. It does not mind 
handing them over to brutal torturers in prison—it can give the official 
lie in the House of Commons to women’s accounts of their sufferings 
there, but it cannot give an official lie to their death. Once more we 
have to say: it is the Government who could profit by your advice, 
not the women.—Yours, etc., 

FLORENCE A. UNpERWOOD. 
(Secretary of the Women’s Freedom League.) 

[To our mind there is a great guif between the militancy which is a 
refusal to be governed, a resistance to force employed by the Govern- 
ment, and the militancy which itself employs force in the shape of 
petrol and gunpowder. It was to the latter type that we referred in 
our article.—Eb. N. S.] 

To the Editor of Tuk New SraresmMan. 

Sir,—Concerning the use of force by the militants, two important 
points are often overlooked, and are not alluded to in your article, fair 
as it is in its general tone. The first is that from the very beginning it 
was the Government and their allies who initiated the use of physical 
force to the women of the W.S.P.U., and they have continued both to 
use it and to defend its use up to the present moment. There was 
nothing violent or unconstitutional in Christabel Pankhurst and Annie 
Kenney asking a question in question time at Sir E. Grey’s meeting in 
1905, yet they were assaulted and flung out merely for insisting on a 
reply, and were arrested and imprisoned for speaking to those outside 
of what had happened. There was nothing violent or unconstitutional 
in adopting an anti-Government policy at by-elections, but angry 
Liberal mobs pelted and assaulted the women at election after election, 
encouraged by the Liberal Press, who described such scenes as “* divert- 
ing incidents with suffragettes.” There was nothing violent or uncon- 
stitutional in seeking to petition the Prime Minister in strict accordance 
with the conditions laid down in the Bill of Rights, yet the violence 


inflicted on the women carrying the petition, by mounted and foot police, 


and gangs of roughs, was a disgrace to England and to Liberalism that 
nothing can efface. There was nothing violent in adopting the hunger- 
strike to obtain recognition as political prisoners, but its use has been 
met by a brutality and an ingenuity that Russian prison officials might 
envy. 

That is one side of the story. 

The other, which is also generally overlooked, is equally disastrous. 
It is that the worst betrayal dealt to the suffrage movement followed on 
a long and faithfully kept truce, the W.S.P.U. uniting with other 
suffragists in a tremendous constitutional effort to get the Conciliation 
Bill passed. Ail they got was the torpedoing of that Bill by the 
Reform Bill. After a brief second truce, the Reform Bill was in turn 
torpedoed by the Speaker, since when Ministers have declined to 
retrieve their shattered pledges, and Parliament has put absolutely no 
pressure on them to do so. 

It is these events, taken in conjunction with the long-drawn-out 
failure of the faithful and earnest constitutional suffragists, that make 
your recommendation to try yet further spade-work seem indeed like 





a counsel of despair. The National Union election policy may, as you 
say, offer a gleam of hope, but seeing that it depends for its fulfilment on 
the co-operation of a party that is likely, for its own purposes, to remain 
part of a Coalition, it is but a faint gleam.—Yours, etc., 

Winirrep Ho.ipay. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMaAn. 

Sir,—Your article of to-day on Woman’s Suffrage seems to me to 
misunderstand “ militant ” logic. It is surely just because the woman’s 
claim rests on the hypothesis that the age of brute force is passing that 
“ militancy’ is being employed in England. No one imagines, I 
conceive, that our women to-day can manifest actual physical superiority 
over our men; but my reading, as a man outside the movement, of 
their argument is this: ‘* You * Antis,’ avowed and otherwise, believe 
Government rests on physical force. Very well, we join issue with you 
there. By breaches of the law we will compel you to attempt to govern 
us in this way, and you will realise that, in the face of civilised public 
opinion which estops you from exterminating us, you are attempting an 
impossible task, and that, in the modern State, government is based on 
consent.” 

And it seems to me that in the last few years they have abundantly 
proved their point.—Yours, etc., 

V. TausMAN GOLDIE. 


CAN HOME RULE BE COMPROMISED? 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMAN. 
Srr,—As I have already pointed out, compromise on the basis of 
the exclusion of Ulster is quite impossible. Sir Edward Carson has 
just said that Ulster will not compromise, and that if she changes her 
mind Ulster will have to find a new leader. Mr. Bonar Law has said 
that unless the Home Rule Bill is submitted directly to the country 
as the issue at a general election he will support Ulster in her resistance . 
These are very definite statements made in good faith, but must not be 
taken too literally. They are made under conditions of time and 
place which necessarily limit their value. Circumstances alter cases. 

The settlement of this question is in the final resort in the hands of 

the people of England. Their wishes must prevail. It is a common- 
place that they desire a settlement of the Irish Question once and for 
all. But it must be a just, fair, and final settlement. If Irishmen 
“annot agree on the terms of settlement, then the people of England 
will arrange it not in accordance with Irish ideals, but according to 
what they think will be best for themselves and best for Ireland. 
That could not fail to be an unsatisfactory settlement. 

Anyone reading the Bill for the Better Government of Ireland will 
at once be struck rather with the great number of matters over which 
the Irish Parliament will have absolutely no control whatever than by 
the amount of local powers conferred upon it. Then the distribution 
of seats under the first Schedule will call for attention. On what basis 
is it calculated and arranged? I will assume that under an Irish 
Parliament Mr. O’Brien and his followers will find themselves in 
opposition with the Ulster members. On that assumption I have 
worked out the following results, which are of interest: — 

The Boroughs will return 17 members for the Nationalists, and 17 
members in opposition ; 34, total Borough representation. 

The Provinces work out as follows : 

Ulster will return 27 members in opposition, and 16 in favour of the 
Nationalists. 

Munster will return 9 members in opposition, and 21 members for 
the Nationalists. 

Leinster and Connaught will return about 50 members in support 
of the Nationalists, and only one here and there in opposition, say, » 
in all. 

Under the schedule, therefore, as it stands, the main strength of the 
Nationalists will lie in the provinces of Leinster and Connaught, and 
an administration formed by Mr. Redmond would have to rely upon 
these two provinces, which would be able to dictate the whole Irish 
policy as a result. In these two agricultural provinces the opponents 
of the official Nationalist Party have not at present the slightest 
chance of creating a political organisation capable of effectively 
meeting the Nationalist organisation. The ordinary Unionist in these 
two provinces, therefore, must be for ever politically silenced ; which 
is a pity, for he is usually the best type of citizen we possess in the 
whole United Kingdom—moderate in his views, exemplary in his 
mode of life, known and respected for his education, refinement, 
frugality, and knowledge of agriculture, and he is the backbone of his 
district as a punctual and large rate and tax payer. No Irish Parlia- 
ment worthy of the name can be complete when he is not represented. 

I am arguing for a revision on broader lines of Schedule I. Why 
should not parties start under equal conditions in Ireland ? The 
Schedule makes the Borough representation equal, when obviously 
the Boroughs, judged from any standard, are predominantly antl- 
Nationalist ; and it arranges the provincial seats so that it ensures 
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the predominance of the less highly developed provinces over the 
naturally higher developed cities. 

These reflections suggest that in offering any compromise, the fol- 
lowing two principles must be laid down : 

(1) That in going into any conference the principle of Home Rule 
must be conceded by all parties. 

(2) The Irish Parliament shall have supreme authority in Ireland 
(subject only to the Crown and Imperial Parliament), and in every 
part of Ireland. (Nore: This does not exclude local delegation of 
powers by the Irish Parliament, which is quite within its competence 
to make.) 

Now as for the subjects for consideration at a conference, two obser- 
vations may first be made. 

(1) Owing to the influence of the Nationalist Party, Schedule I. is 
so arranged as to give the Nationalists a large and permanent majority. 

(2) Owing to the opposition and influence of the Unionist Party, the 
present Bill is hedged around with limitation and restriction of all 
kinds, injurious, many think, to the dignity and effectiveness of the 
proposed Irish Parliament. Finally, from the point of view of the 
people of England, compromise means a fair settlement of the Irish 
Question by Irishmen between themselves by agreement. It also 
means more money for the Irish Government, which will fall on the 
Treasury to find, and less Irish members left in the Imperial Parliament 
to interest themselves in purely English matters.—Yours, etc., 

Joun Lorrus. 

6 Burwood Place, W. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Does not the tone of “* X’s * letter under above title condemn 
his own conclusions and prophecies, and invalidate his claim that he 
understands the convictions of what he calls “‘ both camps,” as if 
there were two sharply divided parties and no others in Ireland? Is 
there any foundation in facts for his sneers at what he calls “ tribal 
Ireland,” or for his prophecies that the future Irish Parliament will 
be “a caucus governed by secret societies, lay and cterical”’ ? Is the 
present National party a caucus so governed, or the Dublin Corporation, 
or the county and district councils ? Can it be denied that the present 
local governing bodies do such business as they now control far better, 
and with greater—I don’t say complete—purity and efficiency than 
the old grand juries and other bodies nominated or elected under a 
restricted franchise? Does ‘“*X” claim that the Corporation of 
Belfast do their business more purely and efficiently and with less 
religious rancour than other local bodies ? 

“X’s” letter is a sample of much nonsense that appears in the English 
Press about the “sturdiness” and “ grimness ” of Ulster ; or, as “ X” 
phrases it, “* peculiarly virile and energetic Ireland.’ What about 
the virility, energy and persistence that in spite of misrepresentation, 
persecution, imprisonment and vilification have won some, not all, of 
the reforms demanded 50 years ago by Martin, Mitchell, Davis and 
others, who by birth belonged to the ‘‘ Imperial Colony” ? In what 
““X” describes as “ tribal Ireland” many of us (the writer is a non- 
Catholic) when we see the fruits of grim industrial Ireland in the N.E. 
corner pray that we may be preserved from the piety, rioting, sweating 
and slums that characterise Belfast.—Yours, etc., 

Dublin. O’B. 


NEW ZEALAND POLITICS 
To the Editor of Tak New SraresmMan. 

Sir,—In your article on the “ Political Situation in New Zealand,”’ 
by Mr. Tregear, there are strictures passed upon the National Reform 
Party there against which, as an old member of that party, I must 
enter my protest. Mr. Tregear’s deservedly high reputation for 
ability and integrity is linked with an equally deserved reputation for 
holding strong political views. Otherwise he would never have written 
such phrases as “ the Tories who now called themselves—with tongue 
in cheek—the Reform Party,” and “ the grinding pressure of the Tory 
heel.”” The division of political parties in New Zealand is in no way 
comparable to the political divisions in England ; for example, the most 
famous “ Liberal” leader there in modern times was a strong Pro- 
tectionist and a militant Imperialist of an extreme “ Jingo” type, 
while at the same time the leader of the “* Reform” party was a Free 
Trader. The claim of the “ Reform ” party to their name is no empty 
one, but is supported by the fact that, among other progressive 
measures, they passed the early Factory Acts, Manhood Suffrage, 
One Man One Vote, Universal Free Education, initiated the advanced 
Land Laws that had so great a share in making New Zealand a small 
settler’s country ; and that in their ranks were many men notable for 
their earnest efforts in social reform. To those interested in Woman’s 
Suffrage it is worthy of note that it was carried in the New Zealand 
house on the motion of a leader of the “‘ Reform” Party. The most 
clear division between the “ Liberal” and the “* Reform ” Parties lies 
in the advocacy of the political control of the public service by the 


** Liberal” Party, and the advocacy of non-political control by the 
“Reform ” Party. When it is considered that something like one man 
in seven in New Zealand is in the Government employ the importance 
of this division can be realised. I know of no other clear division, but 
the supporters of the retention of the freehold tenure as one form of 
occupancy are more numerous in the “ Reform” ranks, and those of 
State leaseholds alone among the “ Liberals,” though there do not 
lack exceptions on both sides. In my experience the strength of the 
“Reform ” Party lies in the small settlers, whose votes I have found 
much more united in its support than I have found those of the large 
land holders, many of whom are “ Liberal” supporters. It is significant 
that the last two *“* Reform ” Premiers have been small farmers.— 
Yours, etc., 
Wn. MONKHOUSE. 


THE AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am much interested in the figures given by Mr. Sidney Webb 
in the issue of Tak New STaTesMAN of May 10th on the average weekly 
wages of men and women. 

I should be glad to learn if the figures 10s. 7d. for the average earnings 
per year per adult woman includes amongst the women wage-earners 
those in domestic service ?—Yours, etc., 

Betry BALFour. 

Fishers Hill, Woking. 

[Mr. Sidney Webb writes: ** Domestic servants were included in the 
table of wages given. Their number in the United Kingdom is esti- 
mated, I am told, at about 1,750,000, the great majority of whom serve 
in very humble homes. One third of the number are reported to be 
girls under age. These facts bring down the average wages of the whole 
class for the United Kingdom, in spite of the relatively good wages of 
the servants in good houses, to not more than £18 per year.’’] 





To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In the statistics given in Mr. Sidney Webb’s letter, in your 
issue of May 10th, the average earnings of 4,600,000 women are stated 
to be 10s. 7d. per week. The BLuE Book Monru ty review of British 
Wages and Hours gives 13s. 7d. and 11s. 7d. respectively for two groups 
of industries. 

Perhaps Mr. Sidney Webb has included domestic servants in his 
figures, in which case an allowance should be made for board and 
lodging in addition to the wages these workers receive.— Yours, etc., 
Davip W. Cappick. 


CAESAR AND MR. SHAW 
To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to defend Mr. Shaw from the onslaughts of 
Mr. McCormick? I know it is an ambitious and dangerous task, more 
dangerous, perhaps, than criticising him. 

Mr. McCormick seems annoyed. I am not an ex-dramatie critic and 
I much admired the performances, but I think I know why he is so 
annoyed. It is because he cannot label this play. His “ critical 
instincts *’ demand that it should be branded either “* impressive ” or 
** burlesque,” and he complains that it is not either. He does not seem 
to realise that to be “* A History ” it must present human life as a whole 
with both these characteristics. 

I protest that, though Mr. Shaw is undoubtedly between these two 
stools, he is not prostrate but triumphantly standing with one foot on 
each. If either were removed he would fall and we should get one of 
the one-sided views that Mr. McCormick wants. It is because of the 
careful blending of these two qualities—the impressive and the bur- 
lesque—that we do get a “ recognisable presentment,” not of “ one of 
the world’s greatest figures,’ but of one of her greatest men. This word 
* figures *’ betrays Mr. McCormick’s whole position ; it is typical of it. 
He wants the impressive acts of this man heightened and falsified with 
sentiment until we see nothing but his figure. It is Mr. Shaw’s lack of 
sentimentality that peculiarly fits him for this job. 

Then, again, Mr. McCormick’s analogy with Jupiter is typical. He 
wants to make Cwsar, like Jupiter, a god ; a figure rather than a real 
man. Of course, it would be absurd to put a pipe in the mouth of a 
statue of Jupiter, for the very reason that in the first place it is a figure, 
and in the second it represents a god. The fact remains that human 
beings do smoke pipes ; and I feel sure that, if the picture of Cesar 
smoking a clay pipe could shock Mr. McCormick into the realisation that 
Cesar was not a god, Mr. Shaw would feel that possible anachronisms 
were fully justified and would even overcome his abhorrence of tobacco, 
for the moment at least. 

Yet Mr. McCormick asks for “a dramatic synthesis "*—the very 
thing he has got and doesn’t like.— Yours, ete., 

J. A. FRomE WILKINSON. 

St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, Sutton, Surrey. 
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Miscellany 


HOMER AND MR. SINCLAIR : 


A REPLY 
T was surely Herbert Spencer (God bless him !) who 
I surmised that Bohn was the greatest literary 
benefactor of the English race, because, by pro- 
viding the classics in a form which everybody could 
understand, he demonstrated that there was nothing in 
them after all. Mr. Upton Sinclair’s opinions would 
appear to run on much the same lines. It is perfectly 
true, as he says, that Homer’s gods and men seem to 
us in some ways a low lot; but so, after all, do many of 
the most splendid and poetical characters of the Old 
Testament. This narrow ethical judgment is no sort of 
artistic criterion. ‘‘ Nor let it be objected,” said 
Shelley of the Homeric heroes—with a prophetic eye on 
Mr. Sinclair—** that these characters are remote from 
moral perfection . . . a poet considers the vices of his 
contemporaries as the temporary dress in which his 
creations must be arrayed, and which covers without 
concealing the eternal proportions of their beauty.” 

Mr. Sinclair is no safer when he derides the argument 
that you cannot properly appreciate poetry in a trans- 
lation. Shelley remarked—again with that prophetic 
eye open—that to translate poetry was like casting a 
violet into a crucible to discover the formal principle of 
its colour and odour. If Mr. Sinclair really, as he 
modestly pretends, has not read Sophocles in the original, 
he has missed one of the greatest of human experiences. 
But if he can appreciate Sophocles in a translation he 
would appreciate anything in anything. His parallel 
of the Psalms is quite pointless. These happen to make 
a noble English prose-poem; so does the Odyssey in 
Butcher and Lang. But Butcher and Lang is not as 
good as the Odyssey, and if Mr. Sinclair tells me the 
English Psalms are as good as the Hebrew I can only 
reply that he does not know. Neither do I. I cannot 
read a jot or tittle of them in the Hebrew. It is Greek to 
me. But, at any rate, I will not found a theory on my 
ignorance. 

Thirdly and lastly, he suggests more profitable read- 
ing. Here I confess he has me at his mercy. By his 
tests, I am as far as possible from being an educated 
man. Most of the books he mentions I have never 
even heard of. All I know about Sienkiewicz (whose 
name I cannot spell unless I copy it carefully out of 
Mr. Sinclair’s article) is that you can see a story of his 
on the cinematograph ; but so you can one of Homer's. 
University graduates, it seems, are disgracefully ignorant 
of five things—modern economics, modern science, 
hygiene, the social evil, and sex. Here I come off a little 
better. I know enough of logic, ancient and modern, to 
be able to remark that Mr. Sinclair’s division is a cross- 
division, and therefore unscientific; but of “* modern 
science "’ in his sense I am as ignorant as I could wish. 
On the other hand, I know quite as much as is good for 
one man about modern economics and the social evil. 
In hygiene I trust, empirically, to cold water and fresh 
air. As for sex, I never heard of it. And I never want 
to hear of it again. I do not agree with the under- 
graduate who moved at an Oxford debating society: 








* That, in the opinion of this society, sex is a mistake.” 
But I do feel that all this modern discussion of it is a 
pity. From the cradle to “ the dangerous age " (which 
I take to be threescore years and ten—but really I am 
not well up in these phrases) people talk of little else. 
Babes in arms are up in arms for “the right to know.” 

But to come back to Homer. If is the greatest 
possible error to confuse mere knowledge of Greek with 
appreciation of the Greeks. And even those who have 
both are limited in their appreciations. Thus Macaulay, 
who illustrated his ruthless vulgarity of mind by saying 
that the ancient philosophers, including Plato and 
Aristotle, “ filled the world with long words and long 
beards, and left it as wicked and ignorant as they found 
it,”’ yet, when he read the twenty-fourth Iliad of Homer 
in Kensington Gardens, walked to and fro with the tears 
streaming down his face—to the astonishment, as has 
been surmised, of the assembled nursemaids. 

Matthew Arnold, who was intellectually as vulgar as 
Macaulay, and a snob into the bargain, was at any rate 
sound on the Homer question. He pretended not to be 
able to read the lay of Horatius without a cry of pain ; 
but there was no pretence in his cry of pleasure over the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. If only he had contented himself 
with telling other people how to translate Homer instead 
of providing specimens himself! ‘‘ These lame hexa- 
meters the strong-winged music of Homer ? ” 

But, indeed, Homer is all things to all men. His 
atmosphere has seemed quite different to different 
readers. To Andrew Lang it was bleak with the 
thunder and flying spray of the ocean. To Tennyson it 
was full of the noise of winds and swords. To Professor 
Mackail it is a golden mist. To F. W. H. Myers——but 
I must give his own words. He quotes from the eleventh 
book of the Odyssey, from the passage where Odysseus 
finds his mother in the world of shades, and asks the 
cause of her death, and she tells him that it was the 
desire and lack of him that took away her life. Dead 
mothers are certainly a drug in the sentimental market, 
and we all sympathise with the arch-villain who, in a 
melodrama witnessed by Artemus Ward, testified during 
his last moments that “ he didn’t see his mother much.” 
Homer, however, takes this, as every other situation, on 
its right level. And Myers quotes, and asks, as Anticleia 
‘* begins ”’ (she doesn’t begin where he says she does, but 
to so great a scholar a small slip may be allowed), “* what 
words can express the sense which we receive of an 
effortless and absolute sublimity, the feeling of morning 
freshness and elemental power, the delight which is to 
all other intellectual delights what youth is to all other 
joys? And what a language! .. . Beside speech like 
this Virgil’s seems elaborate, and Dante’s crabbed, and 
Shakespeare’s barbarous.” To me certainly the passage 
so praised is the greatest in the Odyssey. Many people 
prefer Nausicaa. In their view she romps home (liter- 
ally romps) an easy winner (Anticleia also ran). But to 
my mind Anticleia wins by a head—by a “ strengthless 
head,”’ to adapt the Homeric phrase. 

It is in the Iliad, however, that I take the greater joy. 
Let Mr. Sinclair choose any standard of comparison he 
pleases from the most modern or the most ancient, from 
the most enduring and profound, of human themes and 
interpretations, and I will set three passages of the Iliad 
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against anything he can name. He may refuse the 
challenge on the ground that anything he does name 1 
shall certainly be unacquainted with—much as a gentle- 
man of the old régime would have refused a challenge 
from a tradesman. I must face that humiliation. The 
first of my references is to the third book, where Helen on 
the Trojan wall speculates as to why she cannot discern 
her two brothers among the Grecian host—and the poet 
gives the true reason in two lines. Not Virgil’s most 
musical and mournful strains go nearer to the heart of 
sorrow. The next reference is to the sixth book, where 
Hector says good-bye to his wife and child, and 
the baby is frightened by the helmet’s terrible plume. 
And the third reference—I need not say—is to the 
twenty-fourth book, where Priam begs the body of 
Hector from Achilles. Love and terror and pity, the 
greatness and littleness of the unresting human spirit, 
the pathos of age and the more poignant pathos of youth 
—everything beautiful and moving and profound, every- 
thing that gives us assurance of righteousness and 
immortality, is here summed up and interpreted as 
nowhere else in literature (except, of course, in works by 
Veblen and Kautsky and Arrhenius—whom I have not 
read). And this really brings me to the fact that it is 
not on isolated passages, after all, that Homer is to be 
judged. It is on the large air and free splendour of his 
whole conception; his poetry has incomparably that 
quality which Goethe discerned in Faustus, of being 
“greatly planned.”’ ‘A heroic poem,” said Dryden, 
“is undoubtediy the greatest work which the soul of 
man is capable to perform.” And Homer's is not a 
heroic poem, but the heroic poem. The faults Mr. 
Sinclair discerns in him are not so much to be denied or 
justified as to be considered irrelevant. They concern 
temporal and changing matters—social customs and 
literary conventions ; the great themes of poetry are the 
same always, and in Homer they are at their very 
greatest. He wrought, as Coleridge said of Shake- 
speare, for “* the stage of the universal mind.” 

I ought, I know, to envy Mr. Sinclair. He is famous 
over two continents (which I inexplicably am not). He 
knows all about sex and hygiene (which God forbid that 
I ever should !). And he can go without food for weeks 
and weeks (‘ which I ‘ope it won’t ’appen to me,”’ as 
Kipling’s sailor said of a glorious death). But I do not 
envy Mr. Sinclair. I open my Homer at the twenty- 


fourth Iliad, and Tenvy noman. Q@ppatpy GouLp. 


GRETNA GREEN 


AST night when I kissed you, 
My soul caught alight ; 
And, oh! how I missed you 
The rest of the night— 
Till Love in derision 
Smote sleep with his wings, 
And gave me in vision 
Impossible things. 


A night that was clouded, 
Long windows asleep ; 

Dark avenues crowded 
With secrets to keep. 





A terrace, a lover, 
A foot on the stair, 
The waiting was over, 
The lady was there. 


What a flight, what a night ! 

The hoofs plashed and pounded. 
Dark fainted in light 

And the first bird-notes sounded. 
You slept on my shoulder, 

Shy night hid your face ; 
But dawn, bolder, colder, 

Beheld our embrace. 


Your lips of vermilion, 
Your ravishing shape, 
The flogging postilion, 
The village agape, 
The strong hoofs a-thunder, 
The sleek flanks a-steam— 
My woman, my wonder, 
My darling, my dream ! 


We two, matched for mating, 
Came, hand-clasped, at last, 
Where the blacksmith was waiting 
To fetter us fast. 
At the touch of the fetter 
The dream snapped and fell— 
And I woke to your letter 
That bade me farewell. 


ie 
~~ 
. 


NESBIT. 


THE MOSSY SHOES 


HE highway ascended to a region of gorse and 
heather, and there suddenly brought the few 
morning travellers to the edge of a combe, a 
green gulf with a square of oak trees enclosing a solitary 
farm at the bottom, deep below. The surface of the 
road was perfect, the curve gentle, and a motorist going 
at thirty miles an hour glanced over the heather, past 
the black fir trees at the gate of the combe, out to a 
wall of cloudy far hills, and as he put on speed he said 
to the ladies behind him: “I never get tired of this 
view.’ The morning was early and fine ; the heat was 
matched by the freshness ; the sun triumphed, but was 
not too haughty for clouds. The whortleberries were 
ripe in the heather, and the fern owl knew it. There 
never was a better day. The hedgeless road, taking 
men so easily high in the air and above such an excellent 
portion of the earth, might have made many a one proud 
to be alive and glad to be there. 

Before the motor-car had turned away from the combe 
and out of sight an old tramp, straight and tall, with one 
eye glittering and one glazed, entered the curve of road, 
taking steps not quite the length of his feet by the help 
of a long, thin staff. Travelling more rapidly, a brewer's 
dray rolled after him, and the drayman was whistling 
until he came up to some roadmenders smoking in the 
heather, and said to them: “ A nice morning for your 
job.” He repeated his greeting to the tall old man, who 
answered: “It is, it is." He said nothing at all to the 
broken man and woman who just then turned in out of a 
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by-way, a connected but solitary couple. The man 
was saying, without turning to the woman : “ Oh, strike, 
here it is again! You can see every yard of this curst 
mile ; and you can’t hop across the hollow and halve it ; 
you have to walk every yard of it, once with your eyes, 
once with your feet. It’s odd about feet. I always 
was tender-footed, and still am. The roads won't 
harden them, and don’t wear them out. Well, I'll see 
what another pair of boots will do,’ and with this he 
sat down by the wayside and opened the bundle from 
under his arm. The woman went on, while he lazily 
threw the old boots down the slope. ‘*‘ Company,” he 
exclaimed; for they pitched among several others 
already lying there, almost covered in moss of the finest 
and greenest sort. ‘* Moss,”’ he said to himself, “ is a 
thing shoes don’t gather by travel, and those that do no 
travelling get their moss brushed off by someone who 
doesn’t wear them. Those two,” he continued, as he 
distinguished a small mossy pair, “ might have had 
pretty feet in them once. There have been girls I 
should like to see in them—without the moss—-have 
been.” Perhaps some ghostliness in this thought made 
him bend his head and let his eyes close. Before he had 
opened them again he saw a girl of fifteen standing 
where he had thrown the boots, looking as if she had 
been there some time. He had never seen a girl so 
beautiful—black-haired, and tall, in a red cloak; but he 
felt that he ought to know who she was, though why, he 
knew not. 

‘* You are a pretty lass,” he said half to himself, “* but 
you are not old enough, and you are different from 
those I was thinking of.” 

‘**T am old enough,” she said. 

“T was thinking of something else,” he prevaricated 
with some shame, for her voice astonished him ; it was 
as sweet as a blackbird’s, and not much more human. 

‘**T am old,” she said, * as old as most people.” 

“ That’s funny talk. . . . You’ve been eating whorts, 
I see, robbing the fern-owl. Has your mother gone on ? 
You are on the road ?’ 

“Yes, I'm on the road like you. I’ve been here a 
hundred years and more now. Mother's gone on a long 
way by this time.” 

* Lost ?” 

“Yes. She is lost, not me. She's dead, and I cannot 
find her.” 

** Well,”’ said the man, to humour her, “ it agrees with 
you, my lass. Your clothes are good, and you keep 
yourself neat. You are one of those girls that are born 
mothers, old before your time.” 

‘“* No, I told you my time came a hundred years ago.” 

She had doubtless grown a little strange all alone, but 
the man tried not to let her see that he thought so. 

‘“* T dare say you are just as well off without your dear 
mother. Perhaps you would like to come along with 
us? We are very good friends, whatever you might 
think, and we meet more often than milestones do. 
Maria! Maria! I am a bit hoarse, and she is a bit 
deaf. Maria! Besides, she doesn’t want to hear. 
When she’s walking she doesn’t like stopping : when she 
has stopped she gets nasty if you speak of walking. . . . 
What is your name, lassie ? ” 

“* Daisv.”” she answered, giving the word a sort of 





brightness and sadness as the poet does to the daisy in 
the poem which begins : 


‘“*T know not why thy beauty should 
Remind me of the cold, dark grave— 
Thou Flower, as fair as Moonlight, when 
She kissed the mouth of a black Cave. . . . 


” 


And the man looked hard at her, trying to make her 
out, but with the result only that he thought again he 
ought to know her. 

‘** Daisy is a very proper name for you,” he remarked. 
** You'll do for us ; you are independent ; you wouldn’t 
mind sleeping rough.” 

**No. Iam used to that, these hundred years.” 

‘** You are sad, and cool, too,”” he thought aloud, with 
no fear of hurting her. ‘“ Your kind often are, you take 
things too hard, as if there was no such thing as sleep, 
or drink, or death.” 

‘“*T know about them,” she said, “* more than you do, 
mister; but I’m not sad or glad. Only I come here 
now and then to look for mother.” 

*“* Strike, there’s Maria calling, but never you mind, 
don’t heed her voice ; she’s all right at heart. Will you 
come ? We will find your mother for you.” 

He got up and began to move towards the road again, 
and, making sure she was coming with him, said : 

** What’s your mother like, my lass ? ’ 

‘“* She used to be my height, and I don’t think I’ve 
grown,” she said; adding, “she was pretty, but rough 
and ready. I shall know her.” 

“* She might have changed, like the old man in front.” 

‘No. We don’t change like that. I know the old 
man well. He has come this way in July when the 
fern-owls are at the whorts, perhaps fifty times, year 
after year: It takes him five thousand steps to go 
round this bend, and it’s not a mile.” 

“ T expect you walk well, lassie. We shal] enjoy your 
company. Are you merry sometimes, and can you sing 
‘Skylark,’ ‘Robin Adair,” and ‘Where is My Boy 
To-night ’ and all the old favourites ? ” 

She was still in the heather, so he said with a slight 
tone of authority : 

“ There, come out of the heather, now.” 

She came up to the edge of the road, but stopped. 

“Come on,”’ he said, “* walk on the road. You'll be 
out of breath in those rough places, and I want to hear 
you sing. Come on. Anybody might think you were 
a bird by the way you . . . walk, do you call it ?— 
drifting along there, with that pretty queer face. Can 
you laugh or cry ?’ 

“* T never do laugh or cry now, but I sometimes sing : 

‘Blow away the morning dew, 
How sweet the winds do blow.’ 


%? 


Her notes shivered upon the air with a wondrous 
sweetness, and he said : 

“You shall sing it every day to me. But come up 
here now. I want to hear your steps on the road : they 
make no sound in the heather ... There’s Maria 
calling. All right, all right. . . . We shall have to 
hurry.” 

The child stood still, and he looked down for some 
reason. When he saw that her shoes were covered in 
moss he felt little surprise, and merely said : 
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“What old shoes you have got, one of the mossy 
pairs.” 

** T have had them so long,” she said. 

** You aren’t one of those travellers that gather moss 
on their shoes, surely ? . . . Here, Maria,” he said, for 
the woman had begun to walk slowly towards them : 
“Here, Maria, look at this wonder in the mossy shoes. 
Come on, lassie, and talk to my old girl.” 

The child did not move ; she only said : 

‘“* 1 don’t go any further, mister.” 

Then he thought he knew, and he said : 

‘“* Were you nothing but a ghost after all?” 

But he saw her no more. He was stooping to pick 
up the two odd small shoes lying in the heather. 

“* Put them down, you fathead,” yelled Maria, “ you 
don’t want a keepsake from this ’ere road. You'll see 
it many a time again before you’re dead.” 

‘“* And afterwards, too, I'm thinking,”’ said he, as he 
looked at the shoes. They were hardly at all worn, 
but stiff with rain and sun, and he sighed at the sight, as 
he went slowly on, remembering the girl’s wild quiet 
beauty, the sweetness of her voice, the lightness of her 
stepping, the scarlet cloak, and the mossy shoes, so 
cruel, so stiff and old, perhaps really a hundred years 
old. 

Epwarp THomas. 


HOW THEY DO IT 


No. 7.—NuMeErRous CELTs. 


HERE’S a grey wind wails on the clover 
And grey hills, and mist around the hills, 
And a far voice sighing a song that is over 
And my grey heart that a strange 
longing fills. 


A sheen of dead swords that shake upon the wind 
And a harp that sleeps though the wind is blowing 
Over the hills and the seas and the great hills behind 
The great hills of Kerry, where my heart would be 

going. 


For I would be in Kerry now where quiet is the grass, 
And the birds are crying in the low light, 

And over the stone hedges the shadows pass, 
And a fiddle weeps at the shadow of the night. 


With Pat Doogan 
Father Murphy 
Brown maidens 
King Cuchullain 
The Kine 
The Sheep 
Some old women 
Some old men 
And Uncle White Sea-gull and all. 


(Cho.) And Uncle White Sea-gull and all. 


Drama 


MISS HORNIMAN’S COMPANY : 
TWO PLAYS. 
M = HORNIMAN’S season at the Court Theatre 


ends on May 31st. Having seen her company 

three times, and admired many a stroke of good 
acting, it wouldn’t be much now would set me distributing 
hand-bills in the streets, if that could fill the house for them. 
On the first three days next week they give Elaine, a comedy 
by Mr. Harold Chapin; on the last three, Prunella by Mr. 
Granville Barker and Mr. Laurence Housman. 

Their performance of The Pigeon was an excellent one. 
I believe it is thought an odd opinion to hold, but it is mine, 
that The Pigeon is the best play Mr. Galsworthy has written. 
When Mr. Denis Eadie produced it at the Royalty last 
summer it was actually a failure, though it was finely acted ; 
and if I refer almost as often to that performance as to this 
one, it will be because I cannot forget it, and the indifference 
of public and critics on that occasion still fills me with mild 
stupefaction. The Pigeon as a play has faults, and it is 
certainly weaker in some respects than Strife or The Silver 
Box; but it has a merit which outweighs all its faults: it 
makes us unforgetably acquainted with a lovable character 
—Christopher Wellwyn. 

I wish modern playwrights would oftener turn their 
hand to the creation of characters we can really like, instead 
of rather objectionable people whom we are sometimes 
reluctantly compelled to admire. After all, it is just as good 
art to create lovable men and women as to treat admirably 
some moral predicament, which usually has ten outlets or 
none, much as you happen to look at it; and certainly, for 
variety’s sake, it would now be well worth trying. Mr. Shaw 
(who by the bye has created more characters it is a pleasure 
to contemplate than anyone else) said once he wrote for a pit 
of philosophers ; I hope that among the young generation 
who are racing upstairs to khock at his door there is at least 
one who has said to himself, ‘* I am going to write for a pit of 
epicures in human nature.” 

Mr. Brember Wills was a very good Wellwyn, though not 
so perfect as Mr. Whitford Kane in that part. The fact is 
Mr. Whitford Kane’s personality is so completely identified 
in my mind with the character that I shall never be able to 
think anyone else quite right in it. Just as those brought 
up on first editions of Dickens can never dissociate Phiz’s 
illustrations from the characters in the novels, so am I unable 
to see Wellwyn except as a short man with a shock of grey 
hair and something inveterately innocent and unimpressively 
young in his bright eyes and slow, hesitating movements. 
Mr. Wills struck me as modelling himself on Mr. Kane ; but 
I missed some of Mr. Kane’s little tricks badly, and I have to 
reproach Mr. Wills with one false note in his acting. When 
the old cabman, Timson, who finds in cleaning Wellwyn’s 
paint brushes at any rate a temporary modus bibendi, staggers 
out drunk in Act II., he murmurs some incoherent words, 
conveying that he thinks he is talking to a “ fare.” At this 
moment Mr. Wills’s manner (I think he patted Timson kindly 
on the shoulder and laughed) expressed a sort of indulgent 
geniality. For an actor to touch that note, even for a second, 
in this part is an artistic mistake. Wellwyn’s feeling for the 
hapless and helpless who prey upon him excludes absolutely 
anything like jocular geniality. He is one of those rare 
characters—this really suggests everything—in whom the 
absence of a sense of humour is beautiful. There is nothing 
more moving than the sight of great natural kindness, and 
Wellwyn is its embodiment. Mr. Galsworthy is not senti- 
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mental about love and what it can do (I must use that word, 
and not “ charity ” or “* benevolence,”’ to describe Wellwyn’s 
ruling passions, or those who have not seen the play will never 
understand why it should be beautiful, gay and touching) ; 
he does not show love working miracles. Wellwyn is not 
a saviour of souls ; he cannot make wasters pull themselves 
together; he is not interested in people because they are 
citizens, or because they have immortal souls, but because he 
cannot help liking them as they are, even when he wishes they 
were different. When his daughter, exasperated by his 
incorrigible habit of attracting beggars and outcasts, calls 
him “a sickly sentimentalist,”” Wellwyn, who is an inarticu- 
late little man, is goaded into explaining himself. “ If I am 
to give up feeling sort of well, nice in here,” he says, 
touching his chest, “‘ about people—then I don’t know what 
I’m to do. I shall have to sit with my head in a bag. . . . 
I suppose they see I like them—then they tell me things. 
After that, of course, you can’t help doing what you can.” 
He can be shocked by misery and unhappiness, but he cannot 
be disgusted with human beings, whatever they do. 

What is the value of such a character, and do such people 
do any good? That is one of the questions to which the 
play suggests a clear answer. I think on the first point Mr. 
Galsworthy agrees with Tolstoi that, in themselves, they are 
the salt of the earth; and secondly, though it is obvious that 
people like Wellwyn do nothing to help on a better state of 
things, and, indeed, according to philanthropists and econo- 
mists, do a great deal of harm by “indiscriminate charity,” 
what they do give—and it is to those who are most starved of 
it they give it—is an affection in which there is neither fore- 
thought nor after-thought, patronage nor criticism. 

Wellwyn, indeed, is the only person who can be of any 
service to many men and women who sink down to the bot- 
tom, or are born there ; for he alone is content to take them 
as they are. It is the parson with his faith in the efficacy 
of “‘ a few serious words,”’ the professor with his confidence 
in scheduling and regimentation, the J.P. with his rule-of- 
thumb principle of coming down heavily on the undeserving, 
who are shown as short-sighted. Such folk should go to see 
The Pigeon on the first opportunity, for in the mouth of the 
ironic vagabond Ferrand are put (it is the most eloquent 
speech Mr. Galsworthy has written for the stage) the protests 
which their ideas excite in those who distrust them. The gist 
of the speech is that they ignore the wildness of human 
character which contains so many precious elements, and 
its vital immutability, which is a fact. If the boozing cab- 
man Timson, the “‘ light ’’ Mrs. Megan, the restless, intelligent 
vagabond Ferrand were rich, they would be, respectively, 
a jolly sportsman who can stand his bottle, a delightful 
society siren, a traveller-conversationalist. But they will 
never work. What, then, is to be done with them? We cannot 
make them rich. If we shut Timson and Mrs. Megan up, 
we can keep him sober and her off the streets ; we can keep 
- Ferrand from vagabondage. But they will not be much 
happier, and then—they will hardly live at all. On the other 
hand they will not shock us by trapesing about in rags and 
dying in ditches . . . but that is a poor little reason for 
cleaning and crushing them. Itis better to try and see them 
with Wellwyn’s eyes, gui ne voit méme le corps. That is the 
argument. Mr. Jules Shaw was even better than Mr. Denis 
Eadie was as Ferrand. 





Misery and mirth are blended in his Face, 

Much outward Vileness and some innate Grace ; 
There Wishes strong and stronger Griefs are seen, 
Looks ever chang’d, and never one serene. 


Readers of Crabbe will notice I have altered these lines a 
little : now they suit Ferrand very well. 
Mr. St. John Ervine’s Jane Clegg is an admirable bit of 


work, and it was admirably acted. It is like a Gissing story 
read in a happy mood of hallucination. Only in this case 
instead of the woman, as would be the case in Gissing, being 
the wastrel, it was the husband. Henry Clegg is a handsome, 
rather flash, young commercial traveller, married to a much- 
enduring but decidedly strong-minded young wife. They 
have been married twelve years, and they have two children, 
a boy and a girl, and Henry’s old mother lives with them. 
For the first time on the English stage, to the enormous 
delight of bachelors, the amount of space and time taken up 
in a small house by a couple of children was truly suggested. 
But it was not only this element in married life, on that scale, 
which was so true to fact; the relations of mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law and mother to son, when matters are 
strained between the married couple, were drawn with great 
insight. Jane has been disappointed in her husband. Some 
years before (he is the sort of man who is always running 
after women) she discovered he had a mistress. Mrs. Clegg 
nags her for not keeping a sharper eye on Henry’s goings on, 
and for having taken hisconduct so calmly; but when Jane tells 
her that she has not forgiven him, and would have broken 
with him then, if she had had the money her uncle afterwards 
left her, the old woman is furious and flabbergasted. Jane’s 
£700 is now one of the bones of contention between husband 
and wife. Henry is badly in want of money at the moment, 
for he has a new mistress, whom he is really fond of, and she 
is going to have a baby; but nothing will induce Jane to 
relax her grip on the money she intends to use on her children. 
Henry in desperation cashes a cheque he ought to have paid 
in to his employers, and then after he has lied to her about 
his motives for doing so (old business debts and betting debts 
being his excuses) he is exposed gradually. He has lied at every 
step, more and more solemnly, and his exposure is painfully 
complete. Jane saves him from arrest by paying up the 
money and his betting debts; and then he confesses that 
he still has the cheque-money after all, but that he intends 
to bolt to Canada with his love. She turns him out of the 
house that night, and refuses, to his indignation, to say a 
sentimental good-bye. 

No synopsis can give an idea of the fine, realistic strokes 
which make this story interesting on the stage. Miss Sybil 
Thorndike hardly raises her eyes during the three acts from 
her sewing, but when she does it is with tremendous effect. 
There she sits implacable, miserable and dignified, while old 
Mrs. Clegg, alternately rating her and sobbing and petting 
her boy, who snaps at her all the more brutally because he 
is afraid to savage Jane, is a wonderful study in that maternal 
impulse which prompts a mother to fly at anything and any- 
body that threatens the dignity of her son. In a tigress that 
impulse may be impressive, but in a bewildered old hen . . .! 
Miss Clare Greet was touching and wonderfully absurd. It 
was a fine performance. 

Mr. Ervine manages to make us understand that it was the 
worst possible thing for a man like Henry to marry a woman 
so much stronger and more honourable than himself. If he 
had not always felt small beside her and afraid, he would not 
have lied and shuffled so meanly. 

It is important in a play which depends upon realism alone 
for its effect that it should be minutely right throughout. In 
this play that is the case. No word is spoken which might 
not have been said precisely at that moment by those particu- 
lar people, and every remark reveals their characters. 

More Respectable, which preceded The Pigeon, is a pointful 
one-act play. Its strong point also is its realism, and in the 
days when the phrase * problem play” was being bandied 
about that would have been the label attached to it. The 


problem is: is it more moral for a sweated woman to sell 
herself to an odious husband or to sell herself to her employer? 
DesMonpD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


It is a pity that some standard meaning cannot be arrived 
at for the word “ edition,”’ as used by publishers, particularly 
in their advertisements. I do not mean that there is any 
cogent reason for restoring the original difference, now con- 
fused, between “ edition ” (implying new or revised setting 
of type) and “impression ” (implying a fresh printing from 
the old type); what I refer to is the numerical significance of 
the word. As things are the announcement that a book is in 
its second edition may mean almost anything ; first editions 
range from many thousands to a few hundreds of copies. 

* * * 


Broadly speaking, one may say that at most the announce- 
ment that a book is in its second or third edition means that 
itis moving. Sometimes it does not mean that. Publishers 
have been known to put ‘‘ 2nd edition ”’ in brackets after the 
names of a whole string of books immediately they have 
appeared ; some of them being novels that in all probability 
have hardly been subscribed at all by the booksellers Some, 
again have been known to get an edition of 1,000 copies 
printed, the second one-third of them being marked “ second 
impression ’’ and the last batch “third impression.” These 
tricks are deliberately misleading At the same time it is 
very difficult to suggest a way out. Even if every publisher 
could be got to tell the truth in his advertisements (many, of 
course, do), and to state, where he stated anything of the sort 
at all, the actual number of thousands a book had sold, the 
arrangement would not be satisfactory then. For the public 
is only impressed with very large figures. There are novelists 
of the first rank who sell, and consider themselves lucky in 
selling, between five and ten thousand copies of a book. In 
these cases the public would be surprised at the relative small- 
ness of the sales achieved, and a statement of the number 
would, if anything, rather check the sale. These people sell 
very well as compared with others who write for the same 
limited public, but very ill as compared with the authors 
who appeal to the great general public. The problem scems 
insoluble ; but the present state of affairs is certainly not 
very satisfactory. 

* * * 

The following paragraph appeared last week in our leading 
provincial paper. To coin a phrase, I make no apology for 
reproducing it in full: 

Last week an article appeared in Everyman on Mrs. Sidney Webb, in 
the course of which the writer referred to her many and erudite works 
on social economics and Poor Law reform. He did not mention, how- 
ever, that (like William Sharp and * Fiona MacLeod”) Mrs. Sidney 
Webb has a dual personality through whom she “ lets herself go” on 
quite different lines. The present generation of youngsters has for 
some years been under a considerable debt to the creator of Squirrel 
Nutkin, Benjamin Bunny, Peter Rabbit, Jeremy Fisher, and the rest of 
that pleasant series of animal folk. On the title-page of each book is 
the name of the author, “* Beatrix Potter,” the maiden name of Mrs. 
Sidney Webb ; not only has she written the stories, but she has also 
painted the charming little sketches which appear on each page, mostly 
of Windermere scenery. 


‘“*What’s in a name?” asked (I borrow a Baconian term) 
the drunken, illiterate clown of Stratford. Sometimes, it 
seems, there is a good deal more than one bargains for. 
Strange things may happen if you mix Beatrice and Beatrix. 
The notion of Mrs. Webb writing The Flopsey Bunnies and 
Mrs. Tittlemouse (a Hedgehog) is so inspiriting that it should 
encourage our journalists to fresh efforts. A step more and 
we shall be hearing that in his leisure hours Mr. Keir Hardie 
wrote Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 


The last word about the unpleasant Carlyle controversy is 
said in The Truth about Carlyle, by David Alee Wilson (Alston 
Rivers, 1s. 6d. net.). It is appalling that such a book should 
be necessary. But Froude, with his wild misstatements, 
suppression and deductions from inadequate evidence, set the 
falschoods going, and all the crushing replies to him have not 
yet stopped their circulation. To anyone with the smallest 
faculty for appraising evidence Mr. Wilson’s book must be 
conclusive. But, unfortunately, no facts will convince those 
who have a strong bias in favour of accepting any sensational 
story about a eclebrated man, especially if it has a tinge of 
obscenity about it. 

** * * 


Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s Life of John Bright will be issued next 
week by Messrs. Constable. Mr. Trevelyan has spent a long 
time on the work, and it promises to take its place with Lord 
Morley’s Gladstone and the Disraeli life begun by the late 
Mr. Monypenny as one of the great political biographies 
of our times. Bright, of course, is not as good a subject 
as Gladstone and Disraeli: he never was Premier, and the 
impression he made upon the public mind has to a great 
extent faded. But such was the force of his character, and 
so impressive was the power and beauty of his oratory, that 
as a subject he was bound to inspire his biographer; and 
a writer with Mr. Trevelyan’s vivid pen must have found him 
such congenial material that the Life may be anticipated with 
the keenest interest. 

* * * 


The enterprise of publishers is very great nowadays. In 
the volume of Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence that has just 
appeared there occurs the following letter addressed to that 
distinguished man by a New York Music Company in 1907 
(when he was 85). It reads thus : 


I have been informed that you have achieved some success in a 
literary line, and as I am in search of poems that can be set to music, I 
take the liberty of addressing you. I wish you would kindly co-operate 
with me at once, for by so doing I feel confident that both of us will be 
materially benefited. . . Therefore I ask that you send in your manu- 
script without further delay, for right now is the time of the year that 
the big music publishers of this city are looking for next season's 
successes. 

Does Mr. Balfour get letters like this ? 
* * * 

Messrs. Putnam are issuing a reprint of a seventeenth- 
century tragedy : Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, which is 
not half so well known as it merits. The reprint, which is 
edited by Mr. Herbert F. Schwarz, is from the issue of 1654, 
which describes the play as “‘ very often acted (with great 
applause) at the private house in Blackfriars by his late 
Majesty’s servants.”” The name of the original publisher was 
Dent—but the time of Aldine House was not yet. 


* xk aE 


The Riccardi Press are issuing this month a new edition 
in two octavo volumes of Pater’s Marius the Epicurean. 
This is the first long book in which the “‘ small pica” size of 
Mr. H. P. Horne’s beautiful fount of type has been used. 
The edition is limited to a thousand copies on Riccardi hand- 
made paper, two hundred and fifty of which are reserved for 
the U.S.A., and the price is £1 10s. in boards, and £2 12s. 6d. 
in whole pigskin. There are also twelve copies printed on 
vellum at £25. The edition does justice to the exquisite 
character of the book. But it does not supply (what must 
surely be wanted) Pater at a small price. Pater, like (for the 
most part) William Morris, is only accessible in expensive 
editions, and there is a considerable public which takes him 
out of libraries, but never buys him. 

SoLomon EaG Le. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Adventures of Dr. Whitty. By G. A. BirmIncHam. 
Methuen. 6s. 


In Midsummer Days. By Avucust Srrinpserc. Howard 
Latimer. 5s. net. 


The Life Mask. By the Author of He Who Passed. Heine- 


mann. 6s. 


Whenever I read a volume of Mr. George A. Birmingham’s 
about Ireland, I always find myself wondering what are his 
real feelings towards the Irish or if he has any feelings, as dis- 
tinguished from thoughts, at all. Most writers about Ireland 
appear to have feelings too deep to be concealed : they sym- 
pathise keenly either with the Irish people or with the Eng- 
lish garrison. Mr. Birmingham, apparently, though he has 
sympathy, a sort of all-round sympathy, has no sympathies. 
He regards the Irish—I feel sure that in his own mind he 
thinks of them as “‘ the natives ’"—pretty much as one might 
regard a number of naughty, cleverish, and irresponsible 
children, who must be kept in order somehow, who must be 
humoured, managed, and who, above all, are the most fitting 
subjects in the world for humour, whether the good-natured 
or the satirical sort, to play freely about and around. One can 
gather from Mr. Birmingham’s books what Mr. Birmingham 
thinks of the patriotic Irishman ; one would like very much 
to know what the patriotic Irishman who reads his books 
thinks of Mr. Birmingham. His Dr. Whitty, whose adven- 
tures are recorded in this volume, strikes me as being in some 
sort a symbolic figure, symbolic of England (at her best) in 
Ireland. Yet, I suppose, if Dr. Whitty had been asked he 
would have called himself an Irishman, as do so unaccount- 
ably so many persons born in Ireland with English names. But 
to be born in a stable is not to be born a horse. Anyhow, he 
was the most English Irishman in the little town of Ballintra 
on the coast of Connacht, and by wit, tact, and sheer brain 
power he managed that little town and its inhabitants even 
as a British Governor might manage some distant island 
possession of the Crown. Take the story of The Pier as an 
instance of his administrative capacity and his way of doing 
things. The Chief Secretary for Ireland had announced his 


intention of visiting Ballintra. Now, when a high Govern- 


ment official visits an Irish village the thing to be done, from 
the point of view of the villagers, is to get something out of 
him—something in the way of a grant, something that will 
put money into impecunious and deserving persons’ pockets. 
So— 

Men looked to Thady Glynn to suggest some way of getting tangible 
advantage from the visit of Mr. Willoughby. Thady hesitated. He 
did not see what the Chief Secretary could do for him. He was already 
a J.P., in virtue of his position as chairman of the Urban District 
Council. He did not know of any other honour or any emolument 
which the Chief Secretary could bestow. While he hesitated Dr. 
Whitty came before the public with a plan. It was not very original, 
but it seemed practical. He suggested that Mr. Willoughby should be 
asked to build a pier for the benefit of the town. 


Of course Dr. Whitty knew perfectly well that a pier was not 
wanted, that it, the completed structure, would not be of the 
slightest use to any human being in Ballintra, that, on the 
contrary, once built, it would be rather a hindrance than a 
help. But then the building of it! That was another and 
an entirely different pair of shoes. That would cost money, 
Government money; and the prospective builder, Michael 
Geraghty, was a poor man and needed money rather badly. 
Bxt in order to extract a halfpenny from the Chief Secretary, 
it was necessary that there should be a unanimity of demand 
on the part of the more important personages of the com- 
munity. One of these was Colonel Beresford, the chief land- 
holder, a loyalist of the loyalists, another was Thady Glynn, 





the principal inn-keeper and President of the local branch of 
the Land League. Whatever the one proposed was dead 
certain to be vehemently resisted by the other. The thing 
had to be done, though, and Dr. Whitty did it. The pier 
was built, and when built it turned out to be twenty-seven 
feet short of the length stated in the specification! An alien 
Government boggled at the final payment, but, thanks to 
Dr. Whitty, that little obstacle, too, was surmounted. The 
twenty-seven feet were added, added to the wrong end, to 
the land end, of the pier. Again, there was that little bother 
about the town band. Unless the band agreed to play the 
National Anthem Lord Allington would not subscribe to its 
funds, and his subscription was a pressing necessity. If it 
did play the National Anthem, and did not play “‘ God Save 
Ireland,” Thady and the Leaguers would paint the town red. 
Once more came Dr. Whitty to the rescue. The band did 
play the National Anthem, it played it all the afternoon, 
under the impression that it was playing the “ Song of King 
Malachi,” who, as everyone who knows anything knows, was 
a great ruler of Erin in the days of old. And so on and so 
forth to the end, and all very diverting and very jolly. 

It is said of Lord Morley of Blackburn that he once suc- 
cessfully tossed a pancake, and that he is prouder of that feat 
than of any of his achievements in literature or politics. 
It is recorded of Mr. Bernard Shaw that he once got the better 
of a bargain with an English gentleman named Moses 
Lazarus, and that he regards that transaction as the crowning 
triumph of his life. Men being made like that, one would 
never be surprised to learn that August Strindberg considered 
the stories and sketches in this little volume to be his master- 
pieces. If so, it is doubtful whether anyone else will share 
that view. They are unlike, even very unlike, anything else 
he has done ; but the temperament of the man who wrote 
Marriage makes itself plainly manifest in them all! the same. 
There is a smear over most of them, there are dark shadows 
in these midsummer days. The author appears to be trying 
to be genial and to be always failing; whenever he can he 
seems to turn his face away from the sun. Most of the 
characters he presents to us are miserable ; something un- 
toward happens or has happened to them. Jubal lost his 
“I” and did not recover it until it was no further use to 
him. The successful prima donna in The Mystery of the 
Tobacco Shed lost her voice and grew grossly corpulent. The 
man in Whai the Tree-Swallow Sang in the Buckthorn Tree 
lost his liberty and was wretched all his days. There is a 
little alleviation here and there, as in The Story of the St. 
Gothard and in Little Bluewing, a pretty play of fancy some- 
times, a light touch of imagination; but always one feels 
something sinister is lurking somewhere. I notice that 
many critics have discerned a likeness between these stories 
and those of Hans Christian Andersen. To me the differ- 
ences are much more apparent than the resemblances. The 
differences stick out, the resemblances have sedulously to be 
sought for. 

The anonymous author of The Life Mask writes with facility 
and fluency, with almost fatal fluency and facility, one is 
temptedtosay. She realises that she hasanice gift for the writ- 
ing of descriptive passages, and she works that gift for quite all 
that itis worth. The story is told in the first person singular, 
and one has not read many pages of it before one has dis- 
covered that something terrible has happened to the narra- 
tor—something with which are connected a dream, a grey 
satin dressing-gown trimmed with chinchilla, and a volume 
of the works of the late Robert Browning. That is about all 
that one gets in the way of revelation until the whole secret is 
discovered, and the whole secret is not discovered until the 
end of the tale is reached. Meanwhile the narrator goes on 
describing natural scenery, masterpieces of Moorish archi- 
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tecture, her garden, her own feelings, and the physical and 
moral characteristics of the gentleman who wanted to marry 
her. And all this time one is left in the dark as to whether 
she be maid, wife, or widow. The darkness thickens when, 
on Captain Shannon’s beseeching her to marry him, she 
resolutely refuses, declares that she cares far too much for 
him to ruin his career, and proposes to live with him in 
unlegalised union. Then one feels sure that there is a husband 
or so behind the scenes, as it were. To such a proposal 
Captain Shannon would not listen for the fraction of a 
moment ; he does not even struggle with the temptation, 
for to him it is no temptation—he is not that sort of man at 
all; he is, on the contrary, a British naval officer of unim- 
peachable morals. He persists in his suit with all the dogged- 
ness and tenacity of his profession and his race, and Anita 
decides that there is nothing for it but suicide. She is just 
on the point of “ passing ’’ out of Hugh’s life by jumping 
over a precipice when, in the very nick of time, she overhears 
a conversation between him and her devoted old servant 
maid, Sarah—a conversation which is also a confession. 
Thus she and the reader at the same time learn that she had 
done nothing whatever to be ashamed of, or even greatly to 
be sorry for ; that, had she not burned it, she would be once 
more free to wear that grey satin dressing-gown with chin- 
chilla trimming, and to resume her perusal of The Ring and 
the Book. Please understand that when Anita overheard 
that conversation she was not eavesdropping—in fact, there 
isnot one single fault that can honestly be laid to her charge 
except the making of that rash proposal, at the height of an 
emotional crisis, and a quite abnormal taste for the sweetly 
sentimental. 





Husert BLanp. 


AN OLD RADICAL. 


A Selection from Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence, 1846- 
1910. Collected by Arnotp Hautrarx. T. Werner 
Laurie. 18s. net. 


A portrait in the senior common room of University 
College, Oxford, shows Goldwin Smith in his prime. The 
face is not handsome only, but noble. Mr. Haultain repro- 
duces this portrait, together with a photograph of Goldwin 
Smith in his eightieth year. The contrast is pitiful. The 
fine intellectual placidity of mid-Victorian Oxford has wholly 
disappeared from the old Professor’s face. Instead, you have 
the narrowed vision, the harassed brow, the embittered 
mouth, of a man who for forty years has been looking on at 
the movement of a world gone hopelessly wrong. The 
record of a spiritual history was never more exactly and 
painfully stamped upon a face. 

An old Radical was Goldwin Smith’s description of him- 
self. To the end he believed that he, alone among his con- 
temporaries, had held fast to the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints of philosophic Radicalism. But you should 
not therefore assume that these 500 pages contain or reflect 
the creed of Bentham and Romilly and the Mills. For 
Goldwin Smith, during half a lifetime, stood altogether 
alone. No party or group could have accepted all his 
opinions. If they had done so, he would have seceded and, 
calling up the resources of an invective seldom equalled in 
English, would have denounced the company of the faithful 
as profligates and knaves. 

The letters here collected, with diligence rather than judg- 
ment, by Goldwin Smith’s literary executor cover two 
generations. The first is dated 1846, the year of Corn 
Law Repeal ; the last belongs to May, 1910, the month of 
King Edward’s death. Within those limits England had 
passed through unexampled political and social change, and 


it would be simply true to say that not a single important 
action of any sort and not a turn in the national fortunes 
appeared to Goldwin Smith as anything but a stage on the 
road to ruin. ‘“* Poor old England!” was his ery in 1868, 
when, on leaving Oxford for America, he saw aristocracy 
dead at the root and plutocracy enthroned to “ reign till it 
rotted ” ; and never afterwards did he give way to a single 
moment’s hope on behalf of either Britain or the Empire. 

He became the most thoroughgoing Anti of his time— 
fearing Democracy as much as he loathed Imperialism ; 
hating in equal measure Disraeli and Gladstone, Chamber- 
lain and Lloyd George ; denouncing the claim of Ireland to 
self-government as furiously as he condemned the suppres- 
sion of the South African Republics ; accusing the French 
Republic as reactionary and the Russian Duma as “ full 
of wild hopes ”’ ; and so on from beginning to end. He was, 
says Mr. Haultain rashly, ‘‘a most far-secing man.”’ Well, time 
has made nonsense of most nineteenth-century prophecy, 
but there can hardly be another eminent Victorian whose 
forecasts look quite so foolish as the countless predictions of 
Goldwin Smith look to-day. Except that, for half a century 
or so, he urged the constructive reform of the Upper House, 
and was the first Victorian Liberal to sound the modern cry 
against party government, there is hardly a thing to be said 
for his political judgments. During the Franco-German War 
he was confident that England would be drawn into a Con- 
tinental struggle in defence of Belgium. On settling at 
Toronto he found that Canada was being intellectually 
annexed by the United States, and he looked for political 
union within ten years. He declared that there was not the 
slightest hope of getting Canada, “* under any circumstances, 
to contribute to Imperial armaments.” He believed that 
Lord Salisbury, in 1889, was on the point of giving votes to 
women. Land purchase in Ireland was impossible, because 
the Irish would repudiate their debts. He is convinced that 
what the Irish have always wanted is the land ; yet in 1908 
he is prepared to deny that the Celtic Irish are any good for 
farming. The grant of pensions to the aged poor of England 
would plunge the coufttry into a pension list scandal like  * 
that of the United States. These are instances, and they 
could easily be multiplied, of the far-sightedness of “ the 
senior survivor,” as Mr. Frederic Harrison called him, “ of ; 
the mid-Victorian intellectual forces.” 

More entertaining, though not necessarily more accurate, 
were Goldwin Smith’s judgments of his contemporaries, 
expressed, as everybody knows, with incomparable pun- 
gency. He never forgot a satiric allusion to himself in 
Lothair, but it is fair to say that his detestation of Disraeli 
was founded upon something deeper and broader than 
personal resentment : 








2 


Dizzy’s life has been one vast conspiracy—the first object of which was 
the gratification of his own devouring vanity, the second the subversion 
of parliamentary government. 

Goldwin Smith bewailed “ the sudden collapse of public 
character in England.”” He gave up Gladstone after he 
became Prime Minister in 1868. The later Gladstone was 
‘“* morally insane,” and though there had been “ worse men, 
no doubt, in English public life,” none of them, in his view, 
had brought such calamities on the country. ‘“ His wicked- 
ness—for the ability of his speeches shows that wickedness 
it is, and not insanity—is astounding; and he goes from 
bad to worse.” Mr. Chamberlain, early and late, he feared 
as a purely destructive foree. Thus he wrote in 1908 : 





Chamberlain I understand. I have seen his whole career. He is 
shaking your system of government as well as your fiscal system. He 
will avenge the Boer. 

Anything that availed to put off Home Rule was to be 
welcomed, but : 
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I consider Lord Salisbury’s last administration, though it was very 
useful to Ireland, to have done more harm in this country, by giving a 
more ultra-Radical character to the Government than would probably 
have been accomplished in the six years by an avowedly Radical 
administration. 


As for Mr. Balfour, he finds him in 1903 “ the weakest 
Prime Minister that England ever had, at all events since 
the Duke of Newcastle in the time of George II.,”’ and yet, so 
extraordinarily far is he from the understanding of English 
political feeling, he deplores, in 1908, that Mr. Balfour did 
not “ join in an effort to form a moderate Liberal Govern- 
ment, to which the sane part of the nation would almost 
certainly have adhered.” Disappointed in the Conservative 
chiefs, Goldwin Smith from time to time tried hard to find 
hope in Lord Rosebery. Although in 1894 he is quite sure 
that the Empire can never be governed by “ such a demo- 
cracy as Lord Rosebery, in his desperate eagerness to win 
the political Derby, is preparing to introduce in England,” 
he cheers him on against the Lloyd George Budget, and so 
late as 1907 appeals to him as Saviour of the Nation :— 

If you will not save the State, who will ? There is not a really strong 
man on either side of the House. You seem to think you can put off 
the Second Chamber question till to-morrow. There may be no 
to-morrow. A shadow is creeping over the scene. 


To the very end he clung to Lord Rosebery as a desperate 
hope, but you may, perhaps, discern in the last letters that 
came from his pen an indication that more robust reaction- 
aries—Lord Cromer and the editor of the Spectator—are more 
to his liking. Not for an instant, in the letters of sixty-four 
years, does this fine flower of Victorian Radicalism—for such, 
at Oxford, Goldwin Smith was believed to be—reveal a touch 
of faith in social progress or of belief in human good: 

His literary executor has not served him well. The letters 
valled for a vigorous winnowing instead of indiscriminate 
collecting. In several places the transcription is obviously in- 
accurate, and several letters are wrongly placed and incorrectly 
dated. The blunder over the letter (p. 248) to Lord Mount 
Stephen on the irregular royal marriage scandal is prepos- 
terous. “ Miss Beecher,” in a letter of John Bright’s (p. 59) 
is a ludicrous misreading of Lydia Becker’s name. These are 
a few out of many slips which will never be corrected, for the 
opportunity will not occur. Poor Goldwin Smith is extra- 
ordinarily dead. 





HELP! 


Joyous Gard. By Arruur CuristopHeR Benson. Murray. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. A. C. Benson in his essays strikes us as being like a 
man who puts on a diving-suit with the air of one about to 
go down into an enchanted sea in search of pearls, and who 
then solemnly jumps into two feet of water and brings up 
an ordinary piece of gravel. We know no other living writer 
At the 
same time, we recognise that thousands of readers find him 
—what is the word ?—helpful. Our only doubt in the 
matter is as to whether he helps them to be beautiful and 
good or whether he only helps them to feel beautiful and 
good. Obviously, where a popular moralist is concerned, 
this is a question of vital importance. We must make up 
our minds whether Mr. Benson is coaxing us to swallow a 
moral tonic or moral soothing syrup. For ourselves, we 
confess we find him as soothing as the most soothing curate 
who ever lulled a congregation to rest. His very vocabulary 
is steeped in sleep. In these essays words like “ love,” 
* joy,” “ beauty,” “ rapture,” and “ passion ” are less awake 
with meaning than in any other literature of the kind we 
His sentences doze and nod their heads long before 


know. 


the full stop is reached, so that the closing words might 
often be represented by an “ ete.” with little loss of sense. 

Mr. Benson, indeed, as a preacher has something both of 
the curate’s graces and the curate’s weaknesses. He is 
more fervently occupied with dressing language up in its 
Sunday clothes than with sending it forth on the errands of 
thought. He will be eloquent at all costs, as when he asks : 

Is the secret of life, then, a sort of literary rapture, a princely thing, 
only possible through costly outlay and jealously selected hours, like a 
concert of stringed instruments, whose players are unknown, bursting 
on the ear across the terraces and foliaged walls of some enchanted 
garden ? 

That is a typical Benson sentence. It begins with a 
simple and rational question ; it rambles on into eloquence, 
and ends by giving us a vague drift of words which bring 
nothing but confusion either to the intelligence or the 
imagination. 

How excellently in the curate’s vein, again, is the chapter 
on humour in the present volume! Mr. Benson is first of 
all at pains to explain to us the humour of an incident he 
once saw when two drunken and tattered tramps were 
arguing on the road, and the more ragged of them suddenly 
flung his hat on the ground, declared he would go no farther 
with his companion, and said : “ It lowers my self-respect to 
be seen with a man like you!” This is a joke we can all 
see, but it requires an A. C, Benson to guide us through the 
moral significances of so trivial a comedy of alcoholic self- 
respect. 

Those two melancholy figures were a sad blot upon the wholesome 
countryside ! Yet one may also discern a hope in the mere possibility 
of framing an ideal under such discouraging circumstances, which will 
be, I have no sort of doubt, a sense of good in the upward progress of 
the poor soul which grasped it, because, indeed, I have no doubt, ete., 
ete. 


Of that moral irrelevancy which curates love Mr. Benson is 
surely among the masters. 

Inconsequence, we know, often adds to the charm of an 
essayist, but it must be an inconsequence rich in personality 
and whim. It must never be the inconsequence of a man 
who simply talks on and on and on—who says in ten 
lines what could more vividly be said in one—who welcomes 
into his tabernacle of words every adjective and every 
image, however otiose and obvious it may be. Could any 
pulpit illustration be more long-drawn-out and emptier of 
phrases of actuality than Mr. Benson’s illustration from the 
life of Queen Victoria of the way in which we may all attain 
a celestial kind of “‘ kingship ”’ ? 

Long ago I remember how I was sent for to talk to Queen Victoria 
in her age, and how much I dreaded being led up to her by a majestic 
lord-in-waiting. She sate there, a little quiet lady, so plainly dressed, 
so simple, with her hands crossed on her lap, her sanguine complexion, 
her silvery hair, yet so crowned with dim history and tradition, so 
great as to be beyond all pomp or ceremony, yet wearing the awe of 
majesty and race and fame, and she wore her plain dress. She gave 
me a little nod and smile, and began at once to talk in the sweet, clear 
voice that was like the voice of a child. Then came my astonishment. 
She knew, it seemed, all about me and my doings, and the doings of 
my relations and friends—not as if she had wished to be prepared to 
surprise me, but because her motherly heart had wanted to know, and 
had been unable to forget. The essence of that charm, which flooded 
all one’s mind with love and loyalty, was not that she was great, but 
that she was entirely simple and kind ; because she loved, not her great 
part in life, but life itself. 


We ardently wish that a story like this would help us to 
lead a better life, but, to tell the truth, it only leaves us 
feeling horribly and enthusiastically wicked. This, too, 


though we are more than a little touched by Mr. Benson’s 
later confession that he has aimed at rescuing virtue and 
goodness from “the hands of people without lightness or 
His naive admission of the presence of this 


humour.” 
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element of humour in his works comes, perhaps, nearer 
giving us a peep of self-revelation than anything else in the 
present book : 

There is no lurking cynicism in my books at all, and the worst thing 
I can accuse myself of is a sense of humour, perhaps whimsical and 
childish, which seems to me to make a pleasant and refreshing com- 
parison, and one passes in pilgrimage in search of what I believe to be 
very high and heavenly things indeed. 

It is our own “ lurking cynicism,” we fear, that makes us 
eager to learn what Mr. Max Beerbohm would make of Mr. 
Benson giving the rein to his “ perhaps whimsical and 
childish *’ sense of humour. Humour, unfortunately, like 
humanity, comes not to those who condescend to it. If Mr. 
Benson in his essays too often misses both humour and 
humanity, the lack of them must be attributed to his 
unhappy air of exquisite condescension. 


HERVE’S CHANGE OF VIEW 
By Gustave HERVE. 
8 f. 


La Conquéte de 1’ Armée. Librairie 


de La Guerre Sociale. 


T is not at all certain that mature views are always the 
best. It would be polite and nice to assume that 
Gustave Hervé is a better reasoner now than he was at 

the age of thirty ; but this would be to assume that prison is 
a good place for maturing thought. For, the editor of La 
Guerre Sociale himself has confessed—at the time of his 
historic and rather boisterous reception at Wagram Hall last 
September—* In my long meditations in prison I have come 
to recognise that it would be well to rectify my tactics.”” He 
has now set forth the tactics of neohervéism, and an apology 
for them, in La Conquéte de l Armée, and it is worth question- 
ing whether the ideas in this little book, developed during his 
‘* long meditations,’’ are more healthy than those which as a 
free man he published in 1901 in the T'ravailleur Socialiste de 
PYonne and the Pioupiou, and which first brought him in 
conflict with the authorities. 

At the start it must be admitted that neither the persecu- 
tions of his enemies, whether petty or serious, nor the violent 
attacks of his friends have been able to repress his good- 
humour. It has always been characteristic of Gustave Hervé 
that he can speak caustie truths most bitingly, but in the 
best of good tempers and with a spontaneous twinkle of 
genuine good-nature in his eyes; and this conspicuous 
absence of malice, this vital Breton good-humour, breezy 
and not to® refined, runs right through La Conquéte de 
Vv Armée. For all that, it is reasonable to suppose that while 
the writer was forcibly confined within four solid walls he 
was likely to overrate the power and ultimate effectiveness 
in sociological problems of mere physical force. 

It would be misrepresenting the libertarian section of the 
French revolutionaries to suggest that its passionate opposi- 
tion to “ neohervéism ” is due to an objection to violence. 
No doubt many French libertarians have a humanitarian 
objection to killing. So has Hervé; but their objection, as 
libertarians, to the army, as an army, is that it implies 
killing to order; while the objection of Hervé, as a neo- 
hervéist, to the army, as at present constituted, is merely 
that it is under the orders of people on the wrong side. 

Hervéism of old implied that, the army being an anti- 
social and immoral institution, social revolution of the best 
kind could only be accomplished by teaching young men to 
do all they could to"wreck militarist conventions. It is true 
that, even in the old days, Hervé plainly gave it as his opinion 
that to be a’ deserter or an “insoumi ’’—that is, a young man 
who evades joining the colours—often means quite useless 
martyrdom ; but still his followers certainly believed that 
Hervé, before his last imprisonment, was an uncompromising 


opponent of the institution of the army, however it might be 
composed. 

Neohervéism, on the other hand, teaches that, the army 
being a present and persistent fact, the most practical and 
effective scheme for Socialists is the permeation of the army 
with revolutionary ideas (“la pénétration de la troupe par 
les militants revolutionnaires *’) in order that the army may 
be used to assist the revolution. The change is illustrated 
by the following quotations :— 

** Petit Conscrit, enfant du peuple, pourquoi vas-tu a la caserne ? 
Que penseras-tu a la caserne quand tes officiers te diront que tu leur 
dois lobéissance passive, qi il te faut exécuter leurs ordres, tous leurs 
ordres, sans examen et sans discussion.’—Gustave Hervé in 1901 
(Pioupiou de Tl Yonne). 

“Un bandit en uniforme. 
jugeait la guerre indispensable au maintien de son trone.” 
Hervé in 1901 (L’ Anniversaire de Wagram). 


Arrivé aux grandeurs par la guerre, il 
Gustave 


* L’intérét de la Révolution, c'est que tous les jeunes révolutionnaires 
aillent & la caserne. . . . Ll faut que le levain soit au milieu de la pate 
pour la faire lever.”,-—Gustave Hervé in 1913 (La Conquéte de l Armée). 

The title, The Conquest of the Army, is not likely to give 
this idea of making use of it to those not yet acquainted with 
neohervéism ; but the heading of the third chapter makes 
Hervé’s object clear, “‘ Toute Révolution comporte un 
probléme militaire.” This chapter, too, starts with what 
may be called the primary dogma of neohervéism: ‘“ On 
n’a jamais fait de révolution sans armée ou sans organisation 
militaire.” And he adds: “ Il y a des époques oi il est bon 
de proclamer, de répéter A satiété et de démontrer cette 
vérité de La Palice.” 

Whether it really be truce, as he states, that every revolu- 
tion has in the past implied a military problem is a question 
which depends on the interpretation of the word revolution. 
It might reasonably be contended that an essential and 
permanent change in the belief of a people with regard to 
government is a revolution, even if the wheel of social creed 
takes a century to revolve ; and a more important one, too, 
than a sudden change of the position of officials brought 
about by an army manocuvre. 

Even supposing it to be true, however, that “ one has 
never made a revolution without an army ” under the con- 
ditions existing in the past, that does not prove that in an 
altered environment in the future a revolution may not be 
accomplished without armed force. Indeed, Hervé himself 
acknowledges that it is just conceivable that, under present 
industrial conditions, a revolution may be made by the force 
of inertia—that is, by the General Strike. Perhaps the most 
interesting chapter is No. V., headed ** La Gréve Générale ne 
resout pas le probléme militaire.” 

Imagine [writes the author] the most complete strike of miners or of 
railwaymen, or of the two combined, and that other important societies 
cross their arms for the sake of solidarity. The want of fuel, of course, 
stops the running of any trains, should any attempt be made to run 
them, and closes workshops where the men do not leave work of their 
own accord. Little by little paralysis seizes the social body. Ruin 
spreads, as it began to spread during the recent strike of English miners. 

The funds even of the richest unions run out. 

The prices of the absolute necessaries of life rise immeasurably. Then 
commodities are lacking, since transport has stopped. 

A famished stomach has no ears. 

The famished throw themselves upon the general shops containing 
food material or ravage the country to oblige the peasants to deliver up 
any corn which they may have in reserve in their granarics. 

Thus there is disorder, riot, and thus—the intervention of the 
troops, who can advance without railways and live for some time by 
requisition on the country, or with the help of commodities kept in 
reserve in the military centres. 

If the entire army now pass over to the people, evidently the social 
revolution triumphs over the enemy of the interior—the bourgeoisie ; 
and if, at the same moment, the armies of all the great neighbouring 
countries undergoing a revolution do the same, then it will be without a 
shot that the revolution will triumph internationally by the sole magic 
of the universal general strike. 
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Thus does Hervé acknowledge the conceivability of a 
revolution by means of the General Strike, just as he 
acknowledges it to be conceivable that a revolution might be 
brought about by Universal Suffrage, under certain con- 
ditions. But his “ if ’’ is meant to reduce the proposition to 
an absurdity. 

Quite evidently the main object of La Conquéte de 
l Armée is to inoculate the minds of revolutionaries with the 
author’s sincere belief that the desired revolution can only be 
brought about by the use of bayonets, and, more especially, 
artillery. The historical anecdotes, and his criticism of 
former revolutions, with the causes of their failure, are 
interesting in themselves; but all this is told with the 
didactic motive of showing that those who want a revolution 
must be prepared to use the army. He does not consider the 
point as to whether such a revolution would be worth having. 
His only reply to the objection that a revolution won by the 
army leaves the army as masters is “Nous n’avons pas le 
choix : c’est cela.” 

If Hervé’s contentions were true, it would mean that there 
can be no effective revolution without there first being 
compulsory military service ; and, by implication, therefore, 
that conscription is a good thing from the neohervéist 
point of view. 

Yet Hervé’s desire to conquer the army is not at all the 
outcome of an infatuation which blinds him to its present 
faults. He admits there is room for improvement in the 
army. In pointing out that patriotism is fostered in the 
interests of a few “ requins de la finance ” he writes :-— 

Their country, they exhaust it by incessant colonial brigandage, 
causing thousands of our countrymen to perish in the interests of a 
band of sharks ; they dishonour their country by ignoble massacres of 
the natives. 

Moreover, the author is careful to point out that the 
revolution should not be chiefly, or even primarily, a 
military manceuvre. ‘ Before all,” he says, “ it must be a 
labour anda proletarian revolution.”” On the whole, it is fair 
to assert that Gustave Hervé seems to have examined the 
contentions of his libertarian opponeiits more carefully than 
they have examined his. The last chapter, entitled 
‘** Quelques objections,’’ answers his critics, ingeniously at 
least ; but he does not seem to give sufficient weight to the 
claim that a workman’s chief power is in the fact that his 
work is essential to the life of the army—that the only way 
the army can do without the work of the worker is by eating 
him. Again, in dealing with what is called the “ General 
Strike,”’ he overlooks the fact that the Socialist and trade 
union co-operative societies would not cease to work for the 
strikers. That may be following expediency instead of 
logic ; but, for all that, it is what is meant by the “ General 
Strike.” 

He is in earnest. There is no doubt about it, and yet the 
whole book is pervaded with Hervé’s peculiar jocularity, 
with a kind of boyish wilfulness; the delight of an enfant 
terrible in seeing the bourgeoisie hoisting itself with its own 
petard. As who should say, “ You want to teach our 
workers a militarist love of their country and a veneration 
for their flag. Very well, then; but we shall see to it that 
the flag is a red one, and that they love their country so well 
that they will capture it for themselves by armed force.” 


GERMAN STATE ENTERPRISE 
Monarchical Socialism in Germany. By Exmer Roserrs. 


Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


Professor Adolph Wagner, the famous leading economist 
of Germany and a stalwart Bismarckian Conservative, a 
few years ago attended on behalf of Berlin a congress of 


representatives of great German cities. In a contribution 
to the discussion of urban problems he announced that he 
was ashamed of the city he represented ; he declared it was 
unfitted to be the capital of a great empire, because it had 
not sufficient communal spirit to make public property the 
tramway service and other local monopolies owned by 
private companies. Professor Wagner, in thus pronouncing 
in favour of municipal socialism, was expressing the views of 
the German statesmen and administrators who have built 
up the great system of state and municipal ownership and 
control which Mr. Elmer Roberis describes as “* Monarchical 
Socialism.” To German political philosophers the State is 
no mere “ night watchman,” but the ruling mundane provi- 
dence, regulating, guiding, influencing (and sometimes sup- 
pressing), in all phases of the nation’s life. In the manage- 
ment of publie enterprises the State can boast a splendidly 
successful business record. In 1911 the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the governments of the varjous States took profits 
from the undertakings conducted by them—railways, post 
offices, land, forests, mines, ete.—amounting to over seventy 
million pounds. Estimating the capital value at a 4 per 
cent. ratio, the worth of the productive State-owned proper- 
ties is more than £1,767,000,000. ‘‘ Taking the federated 
States together, 38 per cent. of all the financial requirements 
for Government purposes were met in 1911 out of profit on 
Government-owned enterprises. Including the Imperial 
Government, a newcomer with comparatively few posses- 
sions, about one-quarter of all the expenses of the State and 
the Imperial Governments for the army, the navy and for 
all other purposes were paid out of the net profits on Govern- 
ment businesses.” The railways yield the largest amount 
of income. Prussia in 1911 received over 37 million pounds 
from her railways, or about 8 per cent. on the total capital 
invested. The railways, however, are not used simply as a 
means of squeezing indirect taxation out of the travelling 
and trading public. Care is taken that they shall serve the 
interests of trade, commerce, industry, and agriculture. 
Representatives of manufacturers, agriculturists, and traders 
act as central and local advisory committees for the fixing 
and adjusting of rates. There is little doubt that the tre- 
mendous expansion of German industry and trade in the last 
two deeades has been greatly assisted by the able and elastic 
administration of the State railways carried out by a well- 
trained, efficient bureaucracy with a pride and conscientious 
interest in their duties. 

In discussing the subject of State-promoted education 
Mr. Roberts covers well-worn ground. The description he 
gives of the experiments in the regulation of trusts and the 
attempts of the Prussian Government to become the con- 
trolling partner in big syndicates will, however, probably be 
new to most readers. A new departure of a most important 
character was made in 1909 by the establishment through 
legislative enactment of a trust in potash mining. Under 
this Act the State allots to each mine its percentage of out- 
put and regulates prices. When the proposal was under 
consideration in the Prussian Parliament the Government 
accepted the idea that other natural products might be 
placed under similar control. 

As it is impossible to deal with political and economic 
developments in Germany without referring to Social De- 
mocracy, Mr. Roberts touches briefly upon it. Although he 
seems to be aware of its tremendous influence with the 
industrial workers, he hardly does justice to the pressure, 
both direct and indirect, it has exercised upon the governing 
classes for the promotion of the social legislation which he 
ascribes to the patriotic foresight of German rulers. “ If 
there had been no Social Democracy,” said Bismarck, 
“there would have been no social reform.’’ Mcreover, 
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much of the municipal activity in recent years in German 
towns is due to the large number of Social Democrats on town 
councils. The educational work of the Social Democrats is 
rapidly training a people for the task of converting mon- 
archical into democratic socialism. The foundations of a 
German collectivist commonwealth are being laid now ;_ the 
Social Democrats intend to have a hand in building the 
future superstructure. 


A NOTE TO SENTIMENTALISTS 


The Human Slaughter-House: Scenes from the War that 
is Sure to Come. By Witnetm Lamszus. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. Is. net. 


At some or other recent journalistic function one of those 
present said that governments did not want war; the war- 
fever fermented among the peoples. On page 62 of Mr. 
Oakley Williams’s translation of Menschenschlachthaus a yokel 
in the mobilised army greets the cheers of the townsfolk with 
the words: ‘‘ What’s the good of that how-d-ye-do? Folks 
are fair crazed. There’s no sense in it.” The iniquity, or one 
of the iniquities, of modern industrialism is to be found 
precisely in the fact that the diplomats, armaments manu- 
facturers, and Chauvinist politicians can always count on 
that “fair craziness ”’ of a spiritually starved people. If you 
go into Camden Town of a Saturday night and watch the 
faces of the crowds about the booths, a pit theatre queue at 
the flaring butcher’s shop, another at the greengrocer’s, a 
woman buying a penn’orth of mixed pills at a drug-store, in 
the streets the whole effervescence from the drab week-day 
depths, you realise not exactly how cruel a war would be to 
those people, but how senselessly far removed from any true 
expression of themselves or their needs. What on earth has 
a war of Maxims and acroplanes, a war concerned with 
boundaries and balances of power and the honour of Foreign 
Offices, to do with their lives or with life? It is because 
militarism is utterly academic to-day that it must be utterly 
condemned. Yet the week-day drabness and the spiritual 
poverty being what they are, these people are all for Saturday 
sensations, whether a football match or newspaper headlines, 
In the next war they will sacrifice their sons and brothers, 
gaily and bravely as in the last, and anyone daring to reprove 
them of hysteria after a victory will be called by the term 
then equivalent to pro-Boer. 

This book, immensely saleable in Germany, will be—has 
been—called horrible. Personally we find little horrible in 
a work created by tactful handling of scientifically accurate 
raw material. Lamszus, like every sensible man, obviously 
feels that the evil of a modern war of aeroplanes, Maxims, 
mines, and bombs goes beyond the limits of human endur- 
ance, while the old personal combat had at least something 
in it of the rough virtue of a Rugby football scrummage. He 
gives us chapters with such headings as “‘ Blood and Iron,” 
** The Swamp,” “* The Whirling Earth,”’ and vividly pictures 
little human beings in hopeless conflict with the machinery 
which should be humanity’s servant and is its destroyer. It 
is machinery from start to finish—machinery in the Foreign 
Offices, machinery on the field. With the machinery of 
diplomacy he is only concerned by implication; but the 
machinery of fire and iron drives his characters mad (as he 
tells us men were driven mad in the Russo-Japanese war), 
till at last the result is mutiny. The book is not long ; it is 
not theoretical ; it is not a masterpiece of construction. Its 
title is the correct one—Scenes from the Human Slaughter- 
house—and it ends with a short epilogue, as a last appeal 
for pity, spoken by the slaughtered reporter of the scenes, 
when his soul awakes upon the field of slaughter. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Michael Fairless: Her Life’and Writings. By W. Scorr Paumer and 
A.M. Haccarp. With 2 Portraits by Elinor Dowson. Duckworth, 
1913. 2s. 6d. net. 


This little book about the author of The Roadmender is written by 
two admiring ladies, a sister and a great friend, for the benefit of an 
admiring and curious public. She was a Miss Margaret Fairless Barber, 
a Yorkshire woman born in 1869 of comfortable and intelligent parents. 
Her schooldays amounted only to a few months. At thirteen she began 
to suffer from a spinal weakness and her health prevented her from 
undergoing the complete training of a nurse. Trouble with her eyes 
sent her to Wiesbaden, where she had “a serious attack of illness.” 
But between 1886 and 1891 she spent some time as a nurse in the 
country and the East End. For a time she lived in the lodge of an 
abandoned manor-house on the Bath Road and kept open house for 
tramps, gave no money, and never had anything stolen—which seemed 
to W. Scott Palmer illuminating, as pointing “ to the one great hope for 
this world, the hope of the coming of the Kingdom of God in the power 
of man’s self-sharing and fearless love for men.’ She had various 
charms and talents, and was, for example, a precociously clever 
modeller, executing “ a really wonderful crucifix.’ When too ill to go 
on with modelling she began to write: “twenty months before she 
died,” says W. Scott Palmer, “the opportunity came—as mortal 
sickness. To most of us it would hardly have been an opportunity.” 
It was in Chelsea that she lay, suffering acutely, “ piecing together 
that exquisite literary mosaic called The Roadmender.” She went on 
writing after she was moved into Sussex, until she died in 1901, aged 
thirty-two. We are not told exactly what she died of, and the book 
contains nothing to surprise those who admire The Roadmender or 
the almost equally large numbers who are indifferent to it. All that is 
necessary of this book is the biographical part, forty-two pages long, by 
a sister. Yet we feel that it was a comparatively happy thought to 
make the book only one hundred and thirty-seven pages long altogether. 


Economics of Land Value. By Haroitpv Srorey. Fisher Unwin. 
Is. net. 

The Land and Yourself. By Horace B. Samuet, M.A. Thomas 
Murby. Is. net. 


These two admirable booklets should have come a year or two earlier. 
Then they might have influenced for the better the tone of those dreary 
debates in Parliament and those more artless discussions which excited 
the members of every debating society in the country to fierce acclama- 
tion and fiercer denunciation. Publication at this time of day has, 
however, enabled the lessons of the 1909 Budget to be recorded, and 
the propaganda of land values taxation carried a step further. 

Mr. Storey’s is a closely reasgned statement of the economics of land 
value. He carries his arguments through from one end to the other 
of his short thesis convincingly and without palpable slips. Not its 
least merit is the successful bringing into line of the subject with social 
questions generally. The chapter, “* Importance of Forcing up the 
Minimum Standard of Living,” introduces an aspect of their case that 
Land Taxers are too apt to overlook. 

Mr. Samuel’s even more slender work covers a wider area. It begins 
by taking nothing for granted, but explains the origin and meaning of 
rack-rent, rates, the leasehold system, and the other complexities of 
land problems. In this comprehensive survey the land problems of the 
day find their places. If its style has an exuberance altogether 
uncommon to books on such subjects, there is, most decidedly, clear 
thinking and clear statement of principles. Neither of these books, 
we may note, has any sympathy with the Single Tax doctrine. 


The Origin and Ideals of the Modern School. 
Watts. 6d. net. 

This is a translation of a little book by Ferrer on the work of the 
school in Barcelona about which the trouble arose that ended on 
October 12th, 1909, with his execution in the trenches of the Montjuich 
Fortress. About 1900 Ferrer had £30,000 left him unconditionally, 
and proceeded with the help of this sum to carry out long-cherished 
plans. The Modern School was to be co-educational, rational, and 
scientific. It was opened in September, 1901, with 12 girls and 18 boys. 
Ferrer does not tell us anything from which we can form any opinion 
as to the merits of the teaching, beyond the entirely negative evidence 
supplied by clerical and reactionary opposition to his projects after the 
first year or two. He does give us a large number of extracts from the 
essays of his pupils, but these read like so many echoes of his own 
doctrine. There is, for example, a passage from the work of a girl of 
nine, in which she says: * A criminal is condemned to death ; if the 
murderer deserves this punishment, the man who condemns him and 
the man who kills him are also murderers ; logically, they ought to die 
as well, and so humanity would come to an end.” Words like these 
are transcript rather than inspiration, and can scarcely be accepted as 
an evidence of the quality of his methods. These exclude rewards and 
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punishments, as well as yearly examinations. Ferrer declaims against 
these because in preparing for examinations children are apt to be over- 
strained. And yet it would be easy to apply the same criticism to his 
own methods. 

This, however, concludes our criticism. For Ferrer, as a man, we 
cannot but express the utmost admiration. His school was founded 
under great difficulties and dangers in a country which, perhaps with 
the single exception of Russia, is the worst educated in Europe. His 
fight was directed against not ignorance alone, but equally the forces 
of an unenlightened clericalism. We have in England no parallel case ; 
Lancaster and the early educationists had a comparatively simple and 
unhindered career. It is difficult to read this little book without 
admiration for the character of its author expressed on every page, a 
character which shrank from nothing. Ferrer died the death of a 
criminal ; only three years later the Supreme Military Council of Spain 
formally rehabilitated his name. 


Reminiscences of Diplomatic Life. By Lapy Macponeui. A. & C. 
Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

Apart from the usual mass of court anecdotes, Lady Macdonell has 
some very interesting things to say of Buenos Ayres as it was some 
fifty years ago. Darwin, voyaging in 1837 in the Beagle, was for 
a short while a visitor of her parents, and there is a characteristic story 
about the naturalist and a dead mole. After her marriage she started 
to accompany Sir Hugh Macdonell on the nomadic life to which suc- 
cessful Ambassadors are condemned, and lived in Madrid, Berlin, Rome, 
Munich, Rio de Janeiro, Copenhagen, and Lisbon, meeting many 
interesting personalities and not a few adventures—one of these, the 
gruesome story of the death of Spencer Cowper, would need but little 
elaboration to be made extraordinarily thrilling. The unlucky Lud- 
wig II., King of Bavaria, also enters these pages. It would be interest- 
ing to trace the exact nature of the connection between Wagnerian 
opera and the eccentricities of Ludwig. Lady Macdonell gossips at 
large on all manner of subjects, but avoids scandal and the overworked 
first person ; and her memoirs, if they contain little history, at any rate 
are full of interest. 


Opera Synopses. A Guide to the Plots and Characters of the Standard 
Operas. By J. WALKER McSPaDpDEN. Harrap. 2s. 6d. net. 


A neat little handbook, giving brief but accurate summaries of 
nearly seventy operas. A perusal of these emphasises the extraordinary 
sameness of most operas. Act One generally consists of a courtship 
against time; in Act Two the villain intervenes; in Act Three the 
heroine dies in the hero’s arms, or vice versd. It is this monotony that 
has turned Mr. Hammerstein’s Opera House into an abode of Ragtime 
—which does, at any rate, provide the unexpected. 


The New God and other Essays. By Ravru Suirtey. Rider. 2s. 
net. 

Second edition of these essays on subjects around the occult. The 
author writes well ; whether he speculates on the future of orthodox 
religion, or gives the life-history of Cagliostro, he succeeds in making 
his readers feel that he has something to say. 


Britannica Year-Book, 1913. Edited by Hucn Cutsnoim, M.A. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd. 10s. 

There is probably—through the agency of extremely thin India paper 
——more information to the cubic inch in this volume than in any other 
work of its kind. The idea has been to bring the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica up to date, and the result describes itself as “* a register and review 
of current events and additions to knowledge in politics, economics, 
engineering, industry, sport, law, science, art, literature, and other 


‘forms of human activity, national and international, up to the end of 


1912.” We can scarcely attempt anything in the nature of a summary 
of such an undertaking ; we can only indicate some of its outstanding 
features. There is a judicious article on Syndicalism, based on the 
pamphlet by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. About half the book, 
* national and local,”’ surveys in great detail developments throughout 
the British Empire, each of the United States, and foreign countries. 
The United Kingdom is the subject of a series of articles in which we 
are glad to see Labour unrest described impartially. The Insurance 
Act, Woman Suffrage, and current politics generally are dealt with 
very ably. Each of the United States has an article to itself, containing 
statistics, constitutional changes, recent legislation and history. Every- 
thing of significance has been included down to negro lynchings in the 
various States which practise these amenities. Foreign countries are 
dealt with on the same principle. 

A group of critics reviews the various literatures of modern 
Europe. Professor Seccombe, opinionated as ever, is the author of the 
stimulating article on English literature, and Mr. W. L. Courtney deals 
with our drama. On the whole the volume—of which we have not 
indicated a tithe of the points of interest—is an undertaking reflecting 
the utmost credit upon all concerned in its production. 
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Price 2/= net each. The Volumes are onal 8vo. (63 by 43), 
tastefully bound in cloth gilt, with silk bookmark. 


The aims of the Series are to recall the elemental truths whence springs all 
that makes life worth living, the factors that increase our common enjoyment 
of nature, poetry, and art. The main intention is constructive, not destructive, 

and neither theological nor political. ¢) 


Each Author has been given free choice of subject, and no one has been asked 

to contribute who was not in sympathy with the scheme, the result being that 

the writers give of their best, and express in the spirit of fellowship their 
thoughts on the themes they select. 4\ 


> 


The question of the Format has received the fullest consideration. It has 

; been the Publisher's aim to make the books show from cover to cover every 

(JA right quality usually associated—often erroneously—with high-priced volumes 
issued by private presses. 





will be sent on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher 
94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


‘ A fall Prospectus, with Notes on the Authors, 
: 


i) 
A) 


\y 
MY On sale at all leading Booksellers. 











This new volume of parodies by Mr. J. C. 
Squire will strengthen his reputation. Amongst 
other miscellaneous diversions it includes a 
series of parodies of eminent dramatists, a ocom- 
prehensive text book for poets, and last, but not 
least, a long parody of Mr. Masefield’s poems. 





Steps to Parnassus 


BY J. C. SQUIRE, 3/6 NETT. 


‘‘A humorist of courage ... we have en- 
joyed almost every page.”—Athenaeum. 


“ Brilliant.”—Liverpool Courier. 


“‘One of the most entertaining books of 
parodies we have seen for a long time.” —Globe. 


“ Almost appallingly clever.”— Daily Express. 


“Inspired.”—New Witness. 


** We cannot recommend the‘ Essay on Trans- 
pontine Poetry’ for the ‘Home Circle.’ It is 
much too strong, though its insight into the 
ways and thoughts of the ‘submerged tenth’ 
is positively uncanny.”— Vanity Fair. 


HOWARD LATIMER LTD., GREAT QUEEN sT. 
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Don't take Drugs 


to relieve that indigestion or to 
purify your blood—take instead | 


: sn a - — 5 
RCOA 












A 


err 





Tei: 


Drugs merely relieve—in many cases 
they never even touch the seat of the trouble, whilst to 
be efficacious the dose must be continuously increased. 
Impurities, which the digestive organs cannot expel, 
remaining in the system and setting up fermentation 
are the direct cause of 


Indigestion, Flatulence, Acidity 
These impurities are eagerly seized upon by Bragg’s 
Charcoal, which absorbs them and carries them out of 
the system—effete gases and waste matter which if 
allowed to remain in the digestive tract result in poor 

complexions, bad blood, lassitude and malnutrition. } 
Bragg’s Charcoal is the natural remedy—its action 
is merely absorbent. It is not a drug—is never 4 
assimilated—has no direct action on any organ 
of the body, and is therefore quite harmless. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Pow- 7 
der, 2s. & 4s. per bottle; Biscuits, /s., . 
2s. & 4s. per tin ; Capsules, 2s. per 
box ; Lozenges, |s. 14d. per box. LONDON, W. 


; Please send ine samples 
Send this Coupon a 4 of Bragg’s Charcoal. | en- 
For samples of fivedifferent forms 7 


. close 3d. postage. 
in which Bragg’sCharcoal may 
be pleasantly administered. 


_ 
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J. L. 


BRAGG, Ltd. 
14 Wigmore Street, 
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QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE,w 


(Sole Lessees, Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


TWO LECTUKES 
MRS. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Thevsophical Society). Subject: 


“Super-human Men in History and 
in Religion,” 
On SUNDAY EVENINGS, at 7 p.m. promptly. 


June Ist. Manifestation of Super-human Beings in ovr World. 

June 8th. The Restoration of the Mysteries. 

Tickets : Reserved & Numbered, 5s., *s., 2s. ; Unreserved. ls. & 6d. 

To be had from the THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 161 New Bond 
Street, or the Queen's Hali, Langham Place, W. 





Read the Riddle of Life Series. Five Pooklets, illustrated, 6d. each. 

No. 1, ‘‘ The Riddle of Life,'’ Annie Besant; No. 2, ‘‘ The Life after Death,’’ 

C. W. Leadbeater; No. 3, ‘‘ Theosophy and Social Recon truction,'’ L. 

Haden Guest; No. 4, ‘‘ Theosophy and the Women's Movement,’’ C. Des- 

pard; No. 5, ‘‘ Nature's Mysteries.'’ A. P, Sinnett. From any Bookseller 
or Bookstall. 





Glaisher's Publishers’ Remainders 
Supplementary List No. 394. NOW READY. 


Including all the latest Remainder Book Purchases, priced at 
great reductions from the original cost. 
Gratis and Post Free. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, London, 


and at 14, George Street, Croydon, Surrey. 














| OOTHAM SCHOOL.— Head Master: Arthur Rowntree B.A. (Certifi- 

cate of istinction in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be obtained 
from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 





UTHORS —Well-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
f interest for publication in volume form. No fees.—Write ‘‘ Review,"’ 
c/o JOHN H. RUDIN & Co., Advertising Agents, 199, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE CITY 

HE Chinese Loan has at last been issued, and consti- 
tutes one of the most extraordinary anomalies that 
have occurred in the financial world for many years. 
Regarded from the purcly investment point of view, it cannot 
be considered as at all desirable. In the case of the Crisp 
Loan, whilst the British and other Governments were strongly 
opposed to the Loan being issued by any financial house 
other than those they were supporting, the Chinese people 
were in favour of the Loan. In the present case, however, 
while the loan has the strong support of these foreign Govern- 
ments, large and influential sections of the Chinese people 
are bitterly opposed to it. Every one is waiting to see what 
will next happen in China; to speak plainly, a series of 
political murders and a period of revolution are not at all 
improbabilities, yet in face of all this, on Tuesday evening, 
when the prospectus was ready for distribution, there was an 
enormous crowd of clerks and others outside the doors of the 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank waiting for copies, and the list 
of applications was closed within three hours of its opening ; 
the whole of the £7,416,680 offered in London having being 
applied for. The list of 37 foreign banks included on the 
prospectus as being responsible for the German, French, 
Russian and Belgian portions of the Loan is practically a list 
of the haute finance of Europe, and after adding to these the 
British banking and financial houses responsible for the Loan, 
we have what is probably the strongest international 
syndicate that has ever beenformed. The amount of “ stag- 
ging’ that has been done in connection with this Loan 
probably beats all records, thousands of people having applied 
with neither the intention nor the means of holding the Loan, 
but solely for the purpose of selling immediately at whatever 
premium may be obtainable. If things settle down all right 
in China applicants will have secured a high yielding invest- 
ment at a very cheap price, but the yield is not, in my opinion, 

adequate to the risk run. 


* 


7 * * 

A few months ago a dead set was made against Canadian 
borrowing, some of the large banking and financial interests 
in the City feeling that the time had come to discourage the 
ever-increasing demands of Canadian provinces and munici- 
palities, not to speak of company promoters, upon the British 
investing public. It was felt that the provincial governments 
and city councils had been treated rather too well and had 
been permitted to borrow money at rates below those called 
for by changed conditions. The withdrawal of casy credit 
facilities, combined with the tightness of money resulting 
from the Balkan crisis, has had the result of making the 
Canadian borrowers much more docile, and cities which two 
years ago could raise money at a cost to them of about 4} per 
cent. are now paying fully 1 per cent. more for their loans, 
whilst all save the very best commercial and industrial con- 
cerns find it practically impossible to raise money at all. 
Yortunately for Canada, last year’s crops were good, and 
trade and industry are very satisfactory. The scarcity of 
money has had the advantage of putting a stop to the land 
boom in the West, which in the case of some suburban 
properties was attaining dangerous dimensions ; although, 
as was pointed out by Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, the President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in an interview last week, 
there has not been anything like the genera! inflation of land 
values that has been talked of. So long as the number of 
immigrants into Canada continues to expand—and all 
accounts go to show that not only are numbers increasing 
but that the quality is improving—so long is Canada likely 
to prosper; at any rate, sufficiently to provide intcrest on 
the huge sums she has borrowed from British investors. 
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At the Annual General Meeting of the New South Wales 
Land and Agency Company held a few days ago, the Chair- 
man stated that the Minister of Lands for New South Wales 
had announced his intention of taking over from the Com- 
pany certain of its leases for purposes of closer settlement ; 
with the result that the directors will have to look out for 
further lands on which to conduct their operations. The 
moral will not be lost upon many readers of this journal, but 
it is interesting—and just a little surprising—to note that in 
commenting upon this development, so representative 
an organ of the investor as the Financial Times should 
write :— 


“Provided that the Company is treated fairly by the 
Government there is probably no great harm in the action 
now about to be taken by the authorities, for the net 
result will be to bring into occupation land which in most 
cases is at present not being dealt with. This policy, 
carried out judiciously, will, of course, over a period of 
years, greatly increase the amount of real estate in the 
Southern continent productive of revenue.” 


It seems a pity that the New South Wales Government 
cannot extend its operations to the Mother Country. 


* * * 


In this country we do not expect railway directors to know 
anything about railways, but we do look to them for some 
knowledge of Stock Exchange affairs. For the past few 
years the investing public has rightly looked askance at 
issues of fresh capital by railway companies. Now the 
Great Northern Railway, which is largely indebted to its 
bankers, offers for public subscription £750,000 of Preferred 
Converted Ordinary Stock, and £500,000 of Deferred Con- 
verted Ordinary Stock, and selects as the moment for making 
the issue a time when it is involved in a serious dispute 
with an important section of its workpeople. Subsequently 
to the issue being advertised, the company reinstated the 
engine-driver whose case occasioned the turmoil, and it would 
be interesting to know whether this sudden acquiescence 
with the demands of the men was due to representations 
made by those interested in the success of the issue. But this 
is not all. So inept (it is the only word) is the manner in 
which the prospectus is worded that The Times has had to 


take the company under its wing, in a thoroughgoing 
fashion. In its issue of Tuesday appears the following :— 


‘Apparently the Great Northern board is of opinion 
that at the prices fixed by them their stocks are so attrac- 
tive that information bearing upon their merits is not called 
for. In that they are grievously mistaken, for the days 
are long past when investors will take any Home Railway 
securities blindfold. In our opinion the securities offered 
have distinct attractions not apparent in the prospectus, 
and for the guidance of Great Northern stockholders, who 
will have preferential treatment in allotment, and also for 
the information of other investors who will have the oppor- 
tunity of taking the stock which the stockholders refuse, 
we propose to discuss the merits of the two securities.” 


On the basis of last year’s dividends the Preferred Stock 
yields £4 17s. Od. per cent., and the Deferred Stock 5 per cent., 
and higher dividends are anticipated. This is what the pro- 
vision of new capital for railway purposes in this country is 
costing. Can anyone be found to suggest that if the State 


owned the railways it would have to pay as much as this for 
the additional capital required ? 


Emit Davies. 











ALSTON RIVERS’S NEW BOOKS 








ously put 


DAVID ALEC WILSON, author of ** Mr. Froud al 
With Preface by Sir JAMES CRICHTON- BROWNE, i. ae 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CARLYLE 


At all Libraries and Bookshops. 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW: 


**Mr. Wilson’s book is certainly closely reasoned, very judici- 
and admirably argued, and on the whole we are 
inelined to think that his vindication of Carlyle is justified.” 


NOW READY 





is. 6d. net. Post paid, is. 9d. 














Aunt Olive in Bohemia 

By Leslie Meare, ube of “ 

tion,” etc. 6s. 
delightful. . . . 


The House of Rennel 
By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, author of “ Denis | rench,” 

“Charles the Creat, 
“A very pleasent and ch «rming story. 


The Price of Stephen 


says: 


By Margaret Legge, euthor of 
Marriage."’ 
gladly read more thin onc», 


Nevertheless 
By. me Smith, auth of “The Jewel House,’ 
Mated,’ 


story this author, who alwoys writes with care, has so 


The Cloak of Conven- 
he Standard says : “ |\s in every way 
fy author is to be congratulated.” 


ete. 6s. The Evening Standard 


Bonynge 
“A Semi-Detached 
i he Frel: says : “ A book one would 
an unusual tribute to be 
able to pay."’ 





“The best 


ihe Times says: 


far yiven us.” 











Intercepted Letters. 


of The Morning Post). 
Brilliant political satire in verse. 


By Ian D. Colvin (“ L.C."" 


Ready shortly. 1s. net. 











Please send for complete Spring and Summer List. 
LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., BROOKE ST., E.cC. 
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is PUBLISHED WEEKLY at 


10 GREAT QUEEN ST., 
LONDON, 


Terms of 


KINGSWAY 
W.C, 


Subscription Rates. 





Annual Subscription 


INLAND 


FOREIGN 


(including Postage) : 


:: 26 SHILLINGs 


:: 30 SHILLINGs 


Cheques should be made payable to THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING Co, LTD, 


Business : 


1610 GERRARD 


TELEPHONES: 





Editorial; 1641 GERRARD 
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6 pages in one year. 


25. per cent. allowed on a series of 12 pages in one year. 


GEORGE RADFORD, 


Applications for Space should be made to — 


12 YORK BUILDINGS, 





ADELPHI, W.C, 
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The Riccardi 
Press Books 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTO SERIES: 


The Canterbury Tales 


By GEOFFREY CHAUCER. After the Text of 
WALTER W. SKEAT. With 36 Plates by W. 
RUSSELL FLINT. In 3 vols., sold only in sets, 
Boards, £7 17s. 6d. net ; limp vellum, £9 gs. net 
per set. Also 10 copies on vellum for sale, £47 5s. 
net per set. (Vol. 1. ready June 3rd) 


Uniform with: LE MORTE DARTHUR (4 vols.); THE 
HEROES; EVERYMAN ; THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 














OCTAVO SERIES : 


Marius the Epicurean : 





His Sensations and Ideas 


By WALTER PATER. 750 copies for sale in 
England. In 2 vols., paper boards, canvas back, and 
gold lettering, £1 10s. net ; whole pigskin, £2 12s. 6d. 
net. Also 10 copies on vellum for sale, bound in limp 
Kelmscott vellum, £25 net. (Ready May 27th) 


SCRIPTORUM 
RICCARDIANA ;: 


Apulei Psyche et Cupido 


After the Text of Prof. L.C. PURSER. 500 copies 
for sale, in blue and black, boards, 6s. net; limp vellum, 
15s. net. Also 10 copies on vellum forsale, £4 14s. 6d. 
net. (Just Published) 


Uniform with :— 


P. Vergili Maronis Opera Omnia 


After the Text of the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 2 vols., 500 
sets for sale. Boards, £1 115. 6d. net ; limp vellum, £2 123. 6d. 
net. 10 copies on vellum for sale, £31 108. net. 


CLASSICORUM BIBLIOTHECA 





Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina (: voi.) 


Quinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia (: voi, 


After the Oxford Texts. 1,000 copies of each. Boards, £1 18. 
net each ; limp vellum, £1 118. 6d. net each. 14 copies on 
vellum for sale, £21 net each, 


Please write for the special Prospectuses of each volume above ; also 
for the general Prospectus of Riccardi Press Books and of Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Riccardiana—post free. 
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The Medici 
Prints 


The Medici Society offers privileged terms to those 
who support its work by becoming SUBSCRIBERS. 
The printed terms and conditions of subscription, 
with the form of application, may be had post free 
on request. Among New Prints for 1913 the following 
are ready or will be shortly published : 











Italian FILIPPINO LIPPI : Portrait of 
LI. Himself (Uffizi). 19 X 134 in. 
(Immediately) 10s. 6d, 
Italian RAPHAEL: Maddalena Strozzi 
LV. (Uffizi). 16X12 in. (June) 1 Ss. 
Italian TITIAN : The Duke of Norfolk 
LILI. (?) (Pitti). 19 x 16% in. 178. 6d. 
English C.W.FURSE : Diana of the Up- 
XXXIII. lands (Tate). 24 x 18} in, (June) Hiss 
English REYNOLDS:  Giorgiana, 
IX. Countess Spencer, and her Daugh- 
ter (Althorp). 24 x 22 in. 255. 
*.* Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 
English D. G. ROSSETTI: “Ecce 
XXXII. Ancilla Domini” (Tate). 183 x 
102 in. 15s. 
N.P.S.. GEORGE RICHMOND: Eliza- 
XI. beth Fry (Collection Sir E. 
Gurney). 19 X 114 in. 15s. 


Flemish REMBRANDT: The Rape of 

XXXI. Europa (Berlin). 17 x 213 in. 
(/mmediately) 30s. 

*,* Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. Prior to publication, 

reduced price to Subscribers 22s. 6d., Associates 255. * 

Subscribers 275. 6d. 


Flemish SUSTERMANS : A Prince of 


XXV. Denmark (Pitti). 19 X 14 ins. 
. (June) tiss 
French FRAGONARD : The Farmer’s 
XIV. Family (Hermitage). 15} x 18} 
in. 20s. 
German HOLBEIN : Portrait of Moretto 
VII. (Dresden). 19} x 16in. 20s. 
German A. KUCHARSKI : Countess 
VIII. Potocka (Berlin). 18} 1Sin. 15s. 


Postage extra, 6d. per print. 
¢ Reduced price befcre publication. 
The Medici Society's PROSPECTUS (January, 1913), containing 
particulars, and about 250 illustrations, of all Prints published and 
in preparation for 1913, will be sent for 6d. post Sree. A 
SUMMARY CATALOGUE, with three coloured plates, and 
illustrations of all New Prints for 1913, 2d. post free. A revised 
edition (Spring, 1913) of NOTES ON THE FRAMING OF 
PICTURES, with eighteen plates in post fre 


colours and gold, 1s. 














VOLUMES I to IV NOW READY. VOLS. V ro X DURING 1913-14: 


@ Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects 


Newly Translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 500 plates—not less than 100 in Colour. In 10 volumes ; each volume 

sold separately. 4to, buckram, {1 5s. net ; green parchment, {1 15s. net ; whole vellum, £2 2s. net, per volume. 

gq The FOURTH VOLUME, just published, includes, among other 
painters, FILIPPINO LIPPI, PERUGINO, LEONARDO DA 

VINCI, GIORGIONE, CORREGGIO, and RAPHAEL, with 74 Plates, 

of which 22 are IN COLOUR. 


" The special P; 





Burlington Magazine—“ Mr. De Vere’s pleasant narrative style, preserving 
so much of the raciness of the original . . . set forth in admirably 
printed pages. . . . The edition is being copiously illustrated, which 
gives it an enormous acvantage over all its predecessors.” 











pectus, with specimen Plates, may be had post free. 





Philip Lee Warner ('x8°), Publisher to Tue Mepicr Sociery, Lro., 7, Grafton St., London, W. 
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